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If you’re one of the thousands of 
outdoor lovers who have always 
wanted a Bausch & Lomb Binocu- 
lar—but have hesitated to spend 
that much money all in one piece—here’s a 
chance to assure yourself that instrument, and to 
help your country at the same time. Buy a bond 
out of today’s income. It will be money for you 
in the world’s strongest bank—money for you 
to use when a finer Bausch & Lomb Binocular 
than you’ve ever seen will be available. 

Today Bausch & Lomb is producing more 
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binoculars . . . more Ray-Ban sun glasses ... 
range finders . . . height finders . . . many spe- 
cialized instruments of war, science and industry 
... than ever before. Under stress of war produc- 
tion we're learning to do things better, faster, 
cheaper. The benefit will be yours—after the War. 
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Henry H. Graham 


WINTER IS NEVER A LONESOME TIME, FOR THE 
PRACKS OF BIRDS AND FOUR-FOOTED CREATURES 
MAKE EXCITING DAILY HEADLINES IN THE SNOW 
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ESTERDAY it snowed — large, fluffy, lazy flakes drifted thickly 
through the windless air and settled gently to the ground. Late in 
the afternoon it cleared and turned colder. Today the snow looks fresh 
and virgin and, except for the paths I have made to the barn and wood- 
shed, it seems unscarred, without a mark to ruffle its smooth surface. 

Curious to know if any headlines were written in the snow on such 
a fine winter morning, I decided to take a walk over the farm and see for 
myself. Now I’m no “gentleman farmer.”, Except for a little help during 
harvest and potato picking, I do the farm work myself. But all the year 
‘round I have an airforce—and a groundcrew, too—on guard to protect 
the crops from the blitzkrieg of insects and weeds. ‘They don’t demand 
| a high wage; a little food is all they ask. 

Heading north from the house toward the woodland through which 

a creek flows, I passed a box elder. A barrage of small talk and little tin- 
kling notes came down to me from two chickadees as they pecked out 
their breakfasts from a pork rind tied to the tip of a branch. No farm 
home in Minnesota is complete in winter without these friendly little 
rascals. It doesn’t take a jot to make them merry—a bit of pork or suet, 
or the fat grubs laid bare for them as I split cordwood in the woods. 
: Following the creek I came upon the track of a weasel, the footprints 
always double, two and two. Interlacing one another throughout the 
woodland were the tracks of the hares or snowshoe rabbits. Nature has 
equipped their rear feet with a pair of snowshoes that never wear out— 
hence the name. Shaped in this fashion, the feet do not sink so deeply 
into the loose snow, thus making it easy for them to escape their enemies 
—the wolves, owls and weasels. Here and there, as I walked along, I saw 
where the rabbits had been feeding on the bark and twigs of aspen sap- 
lings and black haw. 

As I turned up the creekbank, the snow suddenly exploded in my 
face. A ruffled grouse slid in and out among the trees, dodging each one 
expertly until she landed several rods away. At my feet was the depres- 
sion left in the snow—all that remained of her snug snowhouse. Last 
evening, after a supper of tangy aspen and balm-of-gilead buds, she had 
plunged beneath the surface of the powdery snow and was comfortably 
at home for the night. 


My path led on to a clump of high- 
bush cranberries, many bright red 
berry clusters still hanging to the 
branches. Beneath were scattered 
shredded crimson berry skins, a sure 
sign that a flock of pine grosbeaks had 
been there before me. 

Nearing a spring where I water the 
cattle, I came upon another double 
track similar to that of the weasel, but 
slightly larger and spaced farther 
apart. A very large weasel perhaps. . . . 

“H-m-m-m,” I said. “I wonder. . . .” 
I followed the tracks to the curbing 
of the well where they disappeared 
through a hole in the top. I lifted the 
cover and looked down. Sure enough, 
there he was. Running quickly around 
and around on the two-by-fours that 
braced the curbing some two or three 
inches above the water, was a mink! 
A young one—but how sleek and lithe 
was his dark brown body. Peering up 
at me out of the semi-darkness of the 
well, his eyes looked like points of jet. 

“You're a handsome chap,” I told 
him. “You'd bring ten or twelve dol- 
lars, maybe more. But if you promise 
not to crawl into the chicken coop at 
night, I'll let you go. Even lease you 
the well, rent free, for the rest of 
the winter!” 

As I headed up the bank and into 
an open field, I found more footprints 
going two and two, two and two, but 
small and close together. Some 
meadow mice had been abroad, search- 
ing for food. Farther up the field, I 
passed a strawstack and saw the tracks 
of a flock of prairie chickens that had 
come here to feed on grain spilled at 

threshing time. 
Swinging around in a wide 
circle, I left the field and 
headed back toward 


Ruffed grouse roosting 
in the snow. 


A.A. Allen 


the farm buildings. In the pasture 
were more signs of snowshoe rabbits 
and once or twice I noted the track of 
a cottontail, easily distinguished from 
that of his cousins by the lack of snow- 
shoes. 


A red squirrel scolds 

Near the granary, I came face to 
face with another four-footed fellow 
who is at home on my farm. He sat 
up there in the box elder looking me 
over, and belaboring me with epithets. 
I rather like him, in spite of the fact 
that he is often annoying. He scolds 
me, and I scold back at times, though 
I suspect I'll never be able to get the 
best of a red squirrel when it comes to 
a matter of personalities across the 
back fence, for he has taken a master’s 
degree in the art of vituperative ex- 
pression. 

Inside the granary were his winter 
quarters. Hanging on the wall, I knew, 
was a milk can, and above that an old 
jacket. Enough of the jacket, chewed 
into tow, had been transferred into 
the can to make a warm and comfort- 
able nest. High up in an oak near the 
house was another nest, this one be- 
longing to a pair of gray squirrels. I 
often see the grays out hunting up 
acorns which they have stored away 
in cracks and crevices earlier in the 
season. 


Snow buntings, Canada jays, redpolls 


Mid-winter in northern Minnesota 
finds bird life at its lowest ebb. The 
great majority of our winged friends 
desert us in the fall for they do not 
relish the deep snow and the thirty to 
forty below zero weather that now and 
then sweeps down upon us. But such 
cold is not too severe for the snow 
buntings, for instance, or the Canada 
jays. 

Several years ago, during an unusu- 
ally snowy winter, these slate-colored 
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jays visited us in numbers. Never 
timid, they became tame enough to 
follow us into the house. Often I car- 
ried a jay perched on my shoulder or 
on an armful of wood as I entered the 
kitchen. They took meat scraps and 
bread crusts from our fingers. When 
we butchered an animal, they arrived 
at once and in force. We had to drive 
them off the carcass as we worked on 
it, so fearless were they. Compared to 
their dashing cousins, the blue jays, 
they are somberly dressed and _ less 
well-groomed, but the looseness of 
their plumage makes their flight soft 
and noiseless. 

Going for the mail on a bright win- 
ter forenoon, I am sure to meet a 
flock of redpolls perched atop the dry 
naked weedstalks that rise above the 
snowdrifts. And farther up the road 
I am sure to meet snow buntings or 
“snowflakes” as they are called. They 
like to feed on the weedseeds still left 
on the stalks, but they also patrol the 
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Argument between snow bunting and Lapland longspur. 


highway, picking up the grain spilled 
from passing trucks. When snow flur- 
ries are falling, these birds always 
seem more numerous than usual. Rest- 
less, a flock will feed a short while, 
then with a low twittering they fly 
into the air as one bird, wheel about, 
and come back to alight a short dis- 
tance off. 


From snowy owls to ruby-crowned 
kinglets 

But the king of the winter vaga- 
bonds is the snowy owl. On some bit- 
ter-cold morning after a stiff north- 
wester has blown itself out and the 
pale winter sun crawls over the skyline 
encircled by a huge halo, I trudge 
barnward to do the chores. There, 
from his lookout on the peak of the 
barn roof, a large white owl looks me 
over. Some two feet in length and 
having a wing spread in proportion, 
he is a magnificent bird. Pure white 
with narrow bars of light almost cin- 


namon brown, his plumage is different 
from that of other members of his 
family. Unlike most other owls, too, 
he does his hunting and traveling in 
daylight hours, always alone. 

He takes wing just as a snowshoe 
rabbit elects to cross a little opening 
in the pasture. ‘Too late the rabbit 
sees the danger. With a tremendous 
swoop the owl seizes him in powertul 
talons and carries him into a neigh- 
boring field for an early breakfast. 

If the snowy owl is the largest, then 
perhaps the ruby-crowned kinglets are 
the smallest of our winter wanderers. 
I do not see them until late in winter, 
then apparently on the way back to 
their northland summer home. Some- 
times before they leave I hear one sing, 
surprisingly loud and clear for so tiny 
a bird, and with a sweet wildness to 
the melody. 

Late winter visitants, too, are the 
juncoes, tree sparrows, horned larks 
and Lapland longspurs. The two first 


named often travel together, moving 
northward in large flocks when the 
snow begins to go. The longspurs are 
sometimes the traveling companions 
of the larks, and frequently of the 
snow buntings too. ‘The first intima- 
tion I have of the presence of the 
horned larks usually comes on some 
mild afternoon in February when 
from away up in the blue a brief, 
rather high-pitched warble comes 
down to me. Looking up I see a dark 
speck in erratic flight, and I know the 
larks are again on the wing. 
Handsomest of all, are the Bohe- 
mian waxwings. Their plumage, made 
up of soft grays and browns delicately 
intermingled, is as mild as their man- 
ners. They make their summer home 
far up above the arctic circle, and seem _ 
to choose a different locality each year 
for their winter playground, for I see 
them but once in three or four years. 
Growing up as a boy on the land I 
now farm it has become second nature, 


Horned larks return in February and begin nesting before the snow is gone. 
Allan D. Cruickshank 
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Allan D. Cruickshank 


The snowy owl—king of the winter vagabonds. 


no matter what I am doing, to keep a 
lookout into the affairs of the birds 
and animals that are never far away. 
Driving the tractor back and forth 
across the field as I do the spring work, 
the prairie pigeons (Franklin’s gulls) 
follow me around. Cultivating the 
potatoes later on in the season, I 
watch for the sudden exit of a killdeer 
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or vesper sparrow from the vines 
where they love to nest. Hauling a 
load of gravel from the sandpit, I in- 
vestigate the family life of a group of 
bank swallows. Although I may be 
alone much of the time as I work I am 
never lonesome—always there is some 
interesting creature to observe and 


speculate about. 


BIRDS OF 


By R. M. Lockley 


NITED STATES and Canadian 
U servicemen number among them 
so many keen bird students and or- 
nithologists that it is timely to give 
some comparison between British and 
North American birds. The inex- 
perienced and amateur bird-watcher 
landing in Britain for the first time 
will be eager to possess a guide as to 
what he may expect to see of bird 
life in the old-world villages and 
long-settled country of Britain. Even 
to the expert American ornithologist 
serving in the forces, the birds of an- 
other continent may be a closed book 
—and he will want to open its de- 
lightful pages. 

How and why do British and Amer- 
ican birds differ? If we take a look 
back in time we find that birds evolved 
from reptilian ancestors which crawled 
or swam in prehistoric centuries. The 
ancestors of the lovely birds of the 
air today were ungainly bat-like crea- 
tures. They learned during thousands 
of years to climb trees and giant ferns, 
and to glide from these on membra- 
nous skin wings before their scales 
became feathers. Probably that strange 
tree-climbing primitive bird, the hoat- 
zin of the Brazilian jungle, is the last 
living reminder of the ancient type 
of the pterodac 

Having acquired feathers and wings, 
and the beginnings of the beautiful 
plumages which today fill us with 
wonder, the ancient bird types spread 
far and wide over the world, learn- 
ing to migrate when food conditions 
became difficult. Then, as the conti- 


The long-tailed tit is unlike any 
American member of the family. 
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BRITAIN 


Photographs by Eric J. Hosking 


nents became defined in their present 
shapes, European and American spe- 
cies of birds developed each along 
original lines, diverging more and 
more from the types of their common 
ancestors. Because of this the trend 
of progress in American species has 
in many cases cut clean away from 
that of European stock, while local 
conditions of weather, food, and en- 
vironment in each continent have 
created sub-species within the species, 
multiplying the races of birds until 
at this moment we have a marvelous 
collection of birds in every continent, 
and for that matter in every ocean. 
The process still goes on, although 
in the lifetime of a man it appears 
slow. A new sub-species may take sev- 
eral hundred years to perfect and be- 
come a true-to-type species, and may 
in that time subdivide into new races. 
Scientific study of the structure plu- 
mage, measurements and habits of 
birds is constantly bringing to light 
this process of change, this endless 
setting up of new local races. 
Obviously those birds which _be- 
came the greatest fliers, such as sev- 
eral kinds of ducks, plovers, gulls, 
terns, and swallows, also learned to 
wander far and wide over the face of 
the earth and the sea, and so colon- 
ized the whole of the Northern Hem- 
isphere. Thus we find that a limited 
number of the same kinds of birds 
may inhabit both Britain and North 
America. Typical examples are the 
mallard, shoveller, gadwall, and long- 
tailed ducks, the golden plover, san- 


The marsh tit resembles closely 
our own chickadee, also a tit. 
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The American serviceman in England 


derling and other wading birds, the 
three loons (known as divers in Bri- 
tain), the cormorant and the gannet, 
the arctic and common terns, the 
great black-backed, herring and com- 
mon gulls, the Fulmar and Leach’s 
petrels. ‘The small birds, being feebler 
fliers, are scarce in this category, but 
the bank swallow and the crossbill 
are identical in both continents, and 
so too, curiously enough, is the weak- 
winged tree-creeper. 

In many other species there are 
subtle differences—hardly discernible 
in the field but plain enough when 
the American bird is placed along- 
side its British counterpart in the 
museum, Thus, although we in Bri- 
tain have, as you have in America, 
our raven, crow, magpie, barn and 
eared owls, our common swift, barn 
swallow, thrushes, whip-poor-will (we 
say nightjar), pied flickers (we call 
them woodpeckers), nuthatch, wren, 
golden-crowned kinglet (golden- 
crested wren), flycatchers, herons, 


golden eagle, bald eagle (akin to our 
white-tailed eagle, now extinct here 


will see the bullfinch almost everywhere. 


as a breeding bird), osprey, several 
kinds of falcons and hawks, our coot 
and gallinule (water-hen, we say), 
there are certain differences which jus- 
tify their being separated into spe- 
cies, quite apart from the geograph- 
ical distance. 

These gradations are interesting 
examples of the making of species and 
sub species, of evolution from a com- 
mon ancestor. From the American 
tree-creeper, which is exactly the same 
as the British tree-creeper, we can 
move through the American raven, 
nearly but not quite the same as the 
British raven, to birds more widely 
separated still. Thus, the American 
belted kingfisher is a good deal re- 
moved in appearance from the Brit- 
ish kingfisher, although in habits it 
is practically identical. The American 
dipper, while living in the same man- 
ner and having more or less the same 
song as the British dipper, is quite 
a plain bird without the pretty white 
bib of the British bird. 

So we move on to wider and wider 
divergences between American and 
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British types until the differences are 
obvious even to the beginner in or- 
nithology, and until the comparison 
becomes too strained altogether. 

You cannot, for instance, find many 
points in common between the Amer- 
ican thrush and the English thrush. 
Nor can the American jays compare, 
except in beauty, with the British jay. 
The vast tribe of American warblers, 
vireos, and small insectivorous song- 
birds are very different in appear- 
ance from the European leaf and bush 
warblers, though related biologically 
and having generally the habits of 
the world-wide warbler family. 

Even farther apart are several Amer- 
ican species which have no relation 
to any British species, but which bear 
the identical popular name. ‘The com- 
mon robin of U.S. A. is not a robin 
at all in the eyes of the English who 
first used the name. But its reddish 
breast and tame ways have earned 
it this popular title in America, a title 
bestowed by the early English settlers 
to whom a tame bird with a red breast 
was a redbreast and therefore a robin. 
The truth is that the English robin 
is a small bird of the nightingale 


family, whereas the American robin is 
a medium-sized bird of the thrush 
tribe. 

The true American cuckoos are 
even more strange to the British mind. 
Although they are typical cuckoos, 
long of tail and bill, not only do they 
not sing that lovely haunting “‘cuck-oo, 
cuck-oo,” which floats over English 
summer distances, but they actually 
build nests and rear their own young. 
In America it is the cow-bird, unlike 
a cuckoo in appearance, that performs 
the parasitic trick of the British 
cuckoo—that is, lays its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, leaving these to 
be hatched and the chicks reared by 
the all too willing foster-parents. 

Nor have we in Britain anything so 
strange (in our eyes) as that other 
American cuckoo, the road-runner, 
which, behaving like the domestic 
turkey, prefers to run rather than 
fly, and picks a living from the ground 
in the form of beetles, lizards, mice 
and small snakes. 

The British yellowhammer is a 
small bunting (finch tribe) dear to 
English hearts for the bright yellow 
head and breast of the cock, and for 


The English robin is a small bird of the nightingale family, whereas 


the American robin is a medium-sized bird of the thrush tribe. 


the jingling song he sings. You will 
see him in any country lane, calling 
over the summer air from the top 
of a bush or low tree his reiterated 
“bit of bread and no chee-eese!” But 
in U. S. A. the yellowhammer, equally 
familiar and popular, is a flicker or 
woodpecker haunting especially the 
eastern states, where it has been chosen 
as the state bird of Alabama. 

Che serviceman exploring British 
country must be wary of popular 
names, which may deceive rather than 
guide him at times. He will miss many 
of the striking forms of bird life to 
which he is accustomed’ at home, 
but new and colorful surprises await 
him in the study of even the more 
common British species. Britain has 
no humming-birds, tanagers, or vivid 
cardinals, but she has her splash of 
color in the plumages of the bullfinch, 
goldfinch and chaffinch. These three 


species the serviceman will see almost 
everywhere in the country, and with 
the rook, jackdaw, sparrow, starling, 
thrush, blackbird, hedge-accentor, 
wagtails, robin, wren and the titmice 
tribe, they make up the main body of 
the birds of a typical British village. 

The house-sparrow and the starling, 
like the poor, we have always with 
us, both in Britain where it is native, 
and in America where the sparrow 
was introduced by misguided enthu- 
siasts in 1850, and the starling in 1890. 
But the rook and the jackdaw will be 
new species to the American visitor. 
The “clanging rookeries” which adorn 
the trees clustering about many a 
country house and farm should give 
him a thrill equal to that of the 
proud squire or farmer, for in Bri- 
tain it is deemed a privilege to pos- 
sess a rookery. 

Both rook and daw are black-plu- 


Young cuckoo being fed by its foster-mother, a lesser reed warbler. 
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Born in 1905, R. M. Lockley 
became interested in nature at 
an early age and his ambition 
was to live on some remote 
island where he could study 
birds and write. He left school 
at sixteen, and farmed in 
Wales. In 1927, he sold his 
farm and went to live on an 
uninhabited island, Skokholm, 
off the coast of South Wales. 
He describes his life there in 
“Dream Island” and “Island 
Days.” His latest book is 
“Shearwaters.” 


maged birds, but you may know the 
rook by his white-ringed bill, and the 
daw by his gray nape and small size. 
These birds associate together much, 
and sometimes the daw uses the old 
nest of the rook, but more often 
breeds in chimneys or in some hole 
out of reach of small boys. 

Attempts to introduce popular small 
British birds in the U, S. A., notably 
with that great songster the British 
sky-lark, have failed. Two game birds 
have, however, become acclimatized 
—the European-Chinese cross pheas- 
ant, and the English partridge—and 
they are now successful additions to 
the American sportsman’s opportuni- 
ties. While in return two large edi- 
ble American birds have been added 
to the British list. I refer to the 
turkey, now purely a domesticated 
creature on the farm, and the Canada 
goose, which is well established as a 
feral or semi-wild breeder in several 
lakes and fens of Britain. 

From time to time stray specimens 
of British birds reach American shores 
of their own volition. Banding has 
proved this conclusively in the case 
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of the lapwing, puffin, and Kittiwake 
gull, British-banded examples having 
been picked up on the Atlantic coast 
of America, while European teal and 
widgeon frequently turn up in the 
bag of the U. S. duckshooter, On the 
other hand green-winged teal, bit- 
tern, and several species of waders 
are recorded from time to time in 
Britain, wind-blown or otherwise 
strayed from their normal migration- 
lines. Iwo migrants actually cross the 
Atlantic regularly in their travels be- 
tween summer quarters in Labrador 
and Greenland, and winter quarters 
in Africa—and these travellers are the 
Arctic tern and the northern wheat- 
ear, 

To complete the outline of this 
interpretation of the relations be- 
tween American and British bird life, 
we can return to the large number of 
oceanic and littoral species, mentioned 
earlier, which, by nesting on the coasts 
of both sides of the North Atlantic, 
form a practical ornithological bond 
between the two countries. And it is 
in this category that we find the one 
and only bird that is almost exclu- 
sively an American-British species. Ex- 
cepting for one colony in the Faeroes 
(now, by the way, under British pro- 
tection), and for three settlements in 
Iceland (now, of course, under Amer- 
ican protection), the gannet, that 
grand white goose-sized fisherman and 
airman of the North Atlantic, nests 
exclusively along the coasts of North 
America and the British Isles. 

With Dr. Julian Huxley I once 
made a film of the private life of the 
gannets, and humbly recommend that 
this beautiful and interesting bird 
be engraven on the seal of any Anglo- 
American ornithological society which, 
it is hoped, will arise from the con- 
tacts made by American servicemen 
with British birds and British bird 
students, 
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Here are the current and his- 
toric facts behind the present 
elk reduction program in 
Yellowstone National Park 


By Victor H. Cahalane 


C if CLUB OPPOSES KILLING YEL- 

LOWSTONE ELK TO FEED SLANT- 
EYED JAPs!" Lariat Sportsman's Club, 
Joe Sureshot, President. 

For days protests poured in to 
President Roosevelt, to Secretary 
Ickes, to senators and congressmen, 
to Director Newton B. Drury and 
Superintendent Edmund Rogers of 
the National Park Service. Substitute 
the name of each and every sports- 
men’s organization in Montana, and 
you have the opinion of practically 
every town and hamlet in that state’s 
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vast domain. Labor union chapters, 
civic clubs, brotherhoods of railway 
conductors, steamfitters, boilermakers 
and manicurists (or was that a sister- 
hood?) filed telegrams that all but 
melted the already overburdened 
wires. 

Long letters followed. A diet of rice 
was prescribed for war-interned Jap- 
anese. The sanity of our officialdom 
was questioned. Wildlife experts, it 
was pointed out, should “expend their 
talents on winning the war—not on 
destruction of the country’s game re- 
sources.” 

This furor was occasioned by the 
proposal of the National Park Service 
that the surplus elk of the Yellowstone 
northern herd be killed, and that the 
offer by the War Relocation Author- 
ity (in charge of relocation and in- 
ternment centers) to handle and dis- 
pose of the carcasses, be accepted. 
Since the Authority feeds the war- 
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segregated Japanese with the equiva- 
lent of the U. S. Army ration, the use 
of elk meat would not only release 
equivalent amounts of beef for our 
own soldiers and civilians, but would 
save taxpayers’ money. 

The method of disposition of the 
meat was a purely incidental and sec- 
ondary aspect of the real point at 
issue—that of reduction of the elk 
herd. Unfortunately, it became the 
dominant issue for a time, clouding 
the real problem from clear view. 
Later, the Montana Fish and Game 
Commission came forward with an 
offer to handle and dispose of the car- 
casses, and the War Relocation Au- 
thority withdrew. The elk reduction 
program was then able to go forward 
and the surplus elk of the northern 
herd, occupying winter range within 
the boundaries of Yellowstone Park, 
were killed by park rangers in suffi- 
cient number to bring about a better 
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The constant browsing back of aspen saps the 
plant’s vitality, so that it puts forth no fur- 
ther effort to carry on life. The problem is to 
so manage the herds that these and other 
plants on the winter range will survive. 


balance between the animals and their 
food supply. 
Conflicting points of view 

For more years than conservation- 
ists like to remember, the Yellowstone 
elk question has been debated. In 
small-town barber shops of the north- 
ern Rockies, in smoke-filled confer- 
ence rooms in big Eastern cities, the 
argument has raged. 

“There are too many elk for the 
available winter range. Let's feed 
them.” 

“Too expensive! A limit on elk 
numbers must be set sometime. Let’s 
kill and use the surplus.” 

“No!” said many hunters, who de- 
pended upon the overflow of surplus 


elk outside the park for their sport, 
since they were not permitted to shoot 
within park boundaries. 

“Live-trap and transport surplus elk 
to ranges from which they have disap- 
peared!” 

And always the voice, lone but un- 
abashed, from the back of the room: 
“Nonsense. The Yellowstone range 


has too few, not too many, elk!” 


Here are the facts... 


In summer, the elk of the Yellow- 
stone region range over an area of 
about two and one-quarter million 
acres. But the snow of winter, like a 
great white hand, pushes the animals 
down from the mountains into the 
valleys below. The largest herd—the 
southern—goes far south into Jack- 
son Hole and down the Snake River 
in search of food. The northern herd 
drifts into the valleys of the Yellow- 
stone River. A comparative few trek 
northwest along the Gallatin, and 
others migrate east on the Shoshone. 
Most of the northern herd concen- 
trates along the northern edge of 
Yellowstone Park in an area of less 
than one-twentieth of the summer 
range. They eat grasses down to the 
roots, frequently killing the plants by 
damaging their crowns. Any new 
tender growth of rabbitbrush and sage 
is taken by the first comers. The elk 
behind them must chew on the woody 
stems of previous years. This hard 
treatment often kills the plants, and 
large areas of sagebrush are barren 
cemeteries of bleached, twisted stems. 
Erosion sets in and the area is perma- 
nently ruined. 

Willows are eaten back to thick 
woody stubs. Elk rear on their hind 
legs eating away the spiny foliage of 
juniper, Douglas fir, and yellow pine 
beyond the reach of deer that share 
the range with them. The trunks of 
aspens are black and rough where 


generations of elk have gnawed away 
great patches of the smooth silvery 
bark. As a result, many of the aspens 
have died and fallen before their time. 
Because the little trees are eaten long 
before they can push their crowns 
beyond reach, aspens are disappearing 
in the park. 

Mule deer, antelope, bison and big- 
horns must live and eat on the same 
range. As the elk much more numer- 
ous and voracious, eat up the coun- 
try, their rarer neighbors are threat- 
ened with extinction. The plains’ 
whitetail deer have already been ex- 
tirpated largely because their valley- 
bottom home was eaten out by elk 
and settlers’ cattle. 

Food scarcity brings on disease. 
Under-nourished animals are easy 
prey to nose flies, ticks, lice and scab 
mites. Bang’s disease (contagious abor- 
tion) has infected both the elk and 
bison of the park. Excessively harsh, 
rough forage wounds their mouths, 
allowing a _ bacterial infection to 
cause necrotic stomatitis which _re- 
sults in decay of the jaw bones, loss 
of teeth and often early death. The 
sharp awns of the exotic foxtail grass, 
which is usually avoided but is eaten 
under starvation conditions or when 
fed as hay, has the same effect. These 
and other infectious diseases are 
spread easily when the animals are 
crowded together on depleted ranges. 

During one especially hard winter, 
that of 1919-1920, fifteen thousand 
elk, or sixty per cent of the northern 
herd, died as a result of starvation, 
necrotic stomatitis and hunting out- 
side the park. Unfortunately, the dif- 
ficulties of the herd were not ended 
by the sacrifice of even fifteen thou- 
sand of its members. The winter range 
had suffered such terrific damage that 
for years to come it could not ade- 
quately support such elk as were left. 
The population began to mount, how- 
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ever, until along came the drought 
of 1930, giving a further blow to an 
already depleted range. 


The three solutions 


What solutions to this problem 
have been proposed and tried during 
the years? The answer is, three—arti- 
ficial or supplementary feeding, ex- 
tension of winter forage area, and re- 
duction of numbers. 

Thousands of dollars were ex- 
pended by the government and by 
public spirited citizens in the feeding 
of hay and grain, but instead of help- 
ing the elk, disease spread rapidly in 
the herd. Congested feeding areas and 
lack of normal moving about con- 
tributed to the widespread pneu- 
monia. The elk filled their stomachs 
and then proceeded to lie down until 
it was time to eat again. 

The second solution—extension olf 
the winter forage area—has not actu- 
ally been put into effect. After addi- 


tional range was purchased for the 
southern herd, funds were appropri- 
ated for the purchase of private lands 
adjoining the northern part of the 
park. Added to the national forest, the 
area would provide additional winte1 
forage and hunting. Midway in ac 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY, TOO 

Audubon Magazine seeks to keep 
up-to-date not only in reporting 
current conservation situations and 
problems as they arise, but also in 
giving background _ information 
which bears on these problems. The 
following articles will be interesting 
to review in connection with think- 
ing through the task of breaking 
the conservation spiral discussed in 
this article: 

“Wildlife Vistas of the Eastern 
Highlands,” by Victor H. Cahalane, 
March-April, 1942; “The Nature 
Sanctuary Idea,” by V. E. Shelford, 
November-December, 1941; “Our 
Rarer Mammals,” by Glover M. 
Allen, March-April, 1941. 


quisition, the Depression arrived and 
funds were impounded. Every attempt 
to secure release of these funds has 
been thwarted by a local minority 
who put a small return from stock- 
grazing above the preservation of the 
elk. 

This stalemate brought us, in 193: 
to a try-out of the third solution— 
a reduction of numbers. In the days 
before settlement, of course, natural 
predators kept the elk populations 
within bounds. The weak and aged 


Winter-killed elk—Game Ranch—Yellowstone National Park. 
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especially became the victims of 


wolves and cougars, which helped to 
keep the breeding stock strong. With 
natural predation almost gone from 
the picture, it was proposed that re- 


duction be carried on by heavier 
hunting outside the park (no hunting 
is permitted within any National Park 
boundary); by live-trapping and ship- 
ment of elk to distant ranges; and by 
supervised shooting within the park, 
until the number of animals should 
be reduced to about six thousand, or 
a little less than the depleted range 
would support. 


Politics and the weather 


The last of these proposals, sup 
ported by an impressive list of local 
and national organizations, including 
the National Audubon Society, was 
well under way when politics and the 
weather stepped in to confuse the is- 
sue. With the war cry, “Our game is 
being exterminated!” a couple of 
vociferous local clubs had the state 
game warden fired. The killing of elk 
within Yellowstone Park was attacked 
by a barrage of criticism and dire 
threats of reprisals. The final blow 
came when “California” weather 
moved up to Yellowstone Park to 
spend not only one winter but two! 
‘The snow was so scant and fluffy that 
most of the elk stayed on their sum- 
mer and fall range well within the 
park the year round and escaped the 
hunters awaiting them outside the 
park. Due to extraordinary rains the 
range improved temporarily, and the 
elk population began a rapid increase. 

By early winter of 1942, the bands 
of elk were trying to paw through 
four inches of ice-crusted snow. Un- 
derneath was their food — closely 
cropped rabbitbrush, sage and grasses. 
Hungrily they contemplated the al- 
ready-barked aspens, the branches of 
pine and fir where they had eaten as 


far up as they could reach, and then 
gaved down the Yellowstone valley to 
no-elk land beyond the park. The 
northern herd numbered twelve thou- 
sand—but there was barely enough 
winter forage for seven thousand! 

This was the emergency that had 
to be met at the beginning of the 
1942-43 season. Although critics asked 
why wildlife experts were expending 
their talents on destroying game 
rather than on winning the war, the 
crisis had to be faced and dealt with. 
By January 14, 1943, the close of the 
hunting season, 7,230 elk had been 
eliminated. We gained a temporary 
respite, but the final and ultimate 
solution is yet to be found. 


Break the spiral 


Will this conservation spiral some- 
day reach its vanishing point—a van- 
ishing point for elk? Or will the herd 
be brought into balance with its win- 
ter food supply? 

In spite of the many obstacles in the 
path, I believe that the diverging 
points of view will gradually merge 
together as the facts involved in elk 
conservation in Yellowstone Park be- 
come more widely known. Perhaps 
the range will be increased; with this 
may come a policy of restoration of 
natural predators, which has been 
urged by many conservationists. In 
spite of the set-backs of previous years, 
there is a growing appreciation on the 
part of the American public that pro- 
tection of animals under artificial 
conditions—that is, where normal 
range has been limited and where 
natural predators have been elimi- 
nated or greatly reduced—create con- 
ditions that require local control. ‘To 
bring a definite end to this conserva- 
tion spiral, however, is much more 
than a local problem. It concerns the 
citizens of every state, since the Yel- 
lowstone elk belong to all of us. 
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JACKSONVILLE, 


A glowing description of Royal 
Palm State Park—so far the only 
Everglade area to become a park 


By Frank M. Chapman 


OT many years ago a man who 

crossed the Everglades achieved 
distinction. Still undrained, their ob- 
scure grassy waterways were known 
only to the Seminoles, and the un- 
guided white man did not venture far 
from their borders. Later, he turned 
their bottoms on their tops, creating 
highways over which he runs his car 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf and 
back in an afternoon. In time, the 
flanking canals acquired an aquatic 
fauna which added to the interest of 
the journey. Frogs, turtles, snakes, 
alligators and fish found their way in 
from adjoining glades and have, in 
turn, attracted various types of fishers 
including ibis, six or more kinds of 
herons, and two races of men. 

The principal transglade roads are 
the Tamiami Trail, which runs from 
Miami westward; and the Ingraham 
Highway, which, 30 miles south of 
Miami, crosses from Homestead south- 
west, 40-odd miles, to the Cape Sable 
region. Primarily this road was con- 
structed to reach the Everglade islet, 
12 miles from Homestead, which is 
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our destination. As we approach the 
islet, the royal palms stand out be- 
yond the glades and above the forest 
like arboreal monuments. ‘These su- 
perb trees emphasize convincingly the 
strong tropical element in the flora 
which makes this Key unique. It was 
this fact that induced the women of 
Florida, led by Mrs. Kirk Munro and 
Mrs. W. S. Jennings, to mother legis- 
lation making the Key into a state 
nature sanctuary, in charge of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Christened “Royal Palm State Park,” 
this title may be used for the entire 
area of some 4000 acres of hammock, 
glade and pines, while the name 
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The wood ibis, not really an ibis but a true stork, is one of seventy 
species of birds observed by the author in Royal Palm Park. 


“Royal Palm Kev” may be restricted to 
the three or four hundred acres of 
hammock growth, which includes the 
royal palms. 

Other than the making of a few 
nature trails, the building of a com- 
fortable which have 


lodge, around 


been planted some rather conspicuous 
foreign ornamentals, the guardians of 


the Key have The 
lodge is well-run and offers nature- 
lovers accessible 
home in a comparatively primitive 
area. The naturalist who has neither 
time nor means to visit wilder regions 
will find in Royal Palm Park condi- 
tions favorable alike to wildlife and 
the study of it. 

Puma and bear are nearly extinct. 
Their numbers were greatly reduced 
before the park was created; besides 
they range too widely to find sanctu- 
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an attractive and 


ary in so small a reservation. 


cats are not uncommon. Yesterday one 
looked at me for several minutes 
through the hammock gate, not 150 
feet away. I wonder which of us was 
behind the bars. 

As I write, barred owls are talking 
sonorously from the forest and a limp- 
kin wails impressively from the nearby 
glades. Alligators, up to nine feet in 
length and old enough to be respected, 
are our neighbors. These are evi- 
dences of the surrounding wilderness; 
but with them the whirr of tourists’ 
cars and the rattle of farmers’ trucks 
show that we are at the junction of the 
old and new. How long can they exist 
together? The road to the park has 
become a highway to Cape Sable, and 
the glades are used for truck farms. 
Unless the proposed Everglade Park 
becomes a reality and further en- 
croachment is stopped, man will very 
soon dominate this region and its life. 
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The flora, transmitted by the sea 
when the island was washed by its 
waves, has come largely from the 
south, the mammals and birds from 
the north. Of the more than 150 
species of flowering plants, almost all 
are tropical in their affinities, most of 
the trees and shrubs being unknown 
in the United States outside of the 
Florida Keys. The rich vegetation 
leads one to look for trogons, toucans, 
parrots and other forms characteristic 
of equatorial regions. But one looks 
in vain. Among the land birds in- 
habiting the Key not one is purely 
tropical. On the basis of its bird-life, 
the Key cannot be included in the 
rropical Zone where botanists place it. 

The insulation of the Key and the 
protection given its life produce a 
stability of conditions which assures 
us that we may go to the scene of last 
vear’s researches and not find it de- 
stroyed by a real estate development; 
our pleasure in visiting the Key is in- 


creased by this feeling of permanence. 

As a bird-lover, I look forward con- 
fidently to renewing my acquaintance 
with the barred owls, and always they 
have greeted me the day of my ar- 
rival. ‘Their deep-toned notes tell me 
in a hoot that all is well with the Key’s 
most distinguished bird-citizens; that 
the great trees in which they nest are 
still standing, and that they have con- 
tinued to hold their own with the 
crows. It would, I think, be worth- 
while preserving the Key if only as a 
sanctuary for them. 

Assuming that the differences in the 
accent and intonation of their calls 
are individual and that both sexes are 
vocal, I estimate that four barred owls 
inhabit the Key. Given time I believe 
that I could make friends with them. 
We keep different hours but there is a 
twilight zone at the ends of the day 
common to us both and when at day- 
break an owl calls a questioning who 
in my open window, I wish that I 


The royal palms stand out like arboreal monuments emphasizing 
the strong tropical element in the flora which makes the Key unique. 
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could reply in kind and ask him to 
enter. 


Where turkey buzzards soar 


Although the turkey buzzard is as 
far-ranging as the barred owl is seden- 
tary, the Key supplies favorable back- 
ground for the study of both. Beyond 
an occasional snake or other victim of 
a passing car, man offers the buzzards 
no food. They do not kill their prey 
but are dependent upon dead wild 
animals for a living. 

I like mentally to join these “dead 
game sports” on their endless aerial 
hunting flights. Hour after hour they 
circle and soar. They rest only at night 
or when in the presence of a feast. We 
observe that the day's explorations are 
not begun until the wind or heated 
earth offers them an air current on 
which they may spread their sails. 

Note how they bank, throwing their 
great pinions upward, now to the 
right, now to the left, or on even keel 
steadily breast the breeze. Rarely do 
they flap a wing and their sixty-four 
inches of spread bears their two and a 
half pounds without apparent exer- 
tion. They are not flying for exercise. 
Eye and nose subject the country be- 
low them to constant inspection. 
Their feeding range and power of 
sight are unknown, but from the alti- 
tude to which they ascend their hori- 
zon may be distant a dozen miles or 
more. Probably they do not detect 
food at that distance, but doubtless 
they can see other buzzards at least a 
mile away and their actions form a 
type of sky-writing intelligible to them 
all. 

This morning I saw three buzzards 
silhouetted against a cloudless sky. 
They seemed to be about 2000 feet 
above the earth and were evidently 
going somewhere. At the moment I 
noticed no other buzzards, but within 
the minute five others were circling 


high overhead and while I watched 
them they streaked eastward after the 
first three and were soon lost to view. 

Let us follow the buzzards as they 
hunt above the Key. Their flight is 
much lower. Now they are not fol- 
lowing the lead of other buzzards but 
are hunting on their own for wild ani 
mals that have died. Their vision is 
doubtless incredibly keen but not all 
their prey can be seen and in order 
that they may not miss a single meal, 
their eye-sight is supplemented by an 
equally keen sense of smell. Even so, 
they must go long periods without eat- 
ing. I recall one that fasted for twelve 
days with no apparent ill effects. Bar- 
ring three motor-killed snakes, on 
which several buzzards were feeding, 
only once during the past month have 
I seen our local buzzards gather in 
numbers that indicated the presence 
of food. I followed them to the feast, 
which consisted of a wildcat out- 
stretched on a forest trail where it evi- 
dently could be seen from above. 

To confirm my belief that the buz- 
zards would have found their prize 
even if it had not been exposed, I 
placed the body of the wildcat in a 
gunny sack and hid it beneath the un- 
dergrowth in another locality. 

Six days passed before the buzzards 
found it and two more elapsed before 
they opened the sack and devoured the 
contents. Buzzards, not accustomed 
to receiving food in packages, can 
hardly be expected to untie knots, 
open bags or boxes or perform other 
acts for which they are not equipped. 
Birds flock to the feeding-stations 

In establishing three feeding-stands 
and a bath beneath the live oaks that 
shade the lodge, man has obviously 
produced a marked effect on the life 
of certain birds of the Key. Here, 
food and water are never lacking. 

The stands are visited by Florida 
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grackles and redwings that seem to 
recognize the spot from the air, and 
drop down in small numbers for a 
meal; by bands of a dozen or more of 
Semple’s blue jays that often come for 
a noisy breakfast and then resume 
their wanderings through the ham- 
mock; by an_ occasional brown 
thrasher, catbird and ovenbird and, 
particularly, by a number of cardinals 
that Warden Atkinson tells me are 
present throughout the year. Living 
in the dense lower growth about the 
stands there are few minutes during 
the day when one or more of them 
cannot be seen. They are often pre- 
ceded by the jays in the morning but, 
invariably, are the last birds to be 
seen at nightfall. 

The wide-spreading limbs of the 
live oaks so nearly enter the windows 
of my bedroom that I am on intimate 
terms with the birds that frequent 
them. It is a Rima land of rugged 
limbs, adorned with mosses, lichens 
and parasitic plants, all perfectly com- 
posed in harmonious confusion with 
alternating sunlight and shadow to 
create infinite diversity in form and 
color. Musical Florida wrens ex- 
plore the wild pines and trim yellow- 
throated warblers find their fare in 
live oak blossoms. Blue-gray gnat- 
catchers, most sprite like of our land 
birds, rival redstarts in reckless acro- 
batics, their course guided by a rela- 
tively long tail. Nowhere, indeed, can 
tree birds be seen to better advantage 
than from my window. The forest 
offers a wider range of possibilities 
and on one occasion I had the nowa- 
days’ rare experience of finding a bird 
I had never seen before. It was a 
black hawk perched on a bare limb 
not more than fifty yards away, and 
before I fully realized that I was in the 
presence of the dark phase of the rare 
dichromatic Buteo brachyurus its 
light-phased partner perched by its 
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side. Could there have been a more 
satisfactory way of confirming the 
identity of them both? They not only 
let me gaze my fill but met me on 
several subsequent occasions. 

Birds of the marshes 

It is said that Royal Palm Key is 
eight feet above the sea. Between this 
modest elevation and shore-line there 
is marked diversity of vegetation de- 
pending primarily on altitude. First 
come the hammocks, in size and de- 
velopment of growth led by the Key; 
then follow the pine-lands to the east 
and north; bordering them are the 
glades exposed by drainage and now 
largely under cultivation. A _ little 
lower are fresh-water sloughs, some- 
times with stands of pond cypress. In 
following the highway from the Key to 
Cape Sable we first meet outlying, 
scattered mangroves (Rhizophora) at 
a distance of sixteen miles from the 
Key. Obviously we are now within 
the influence of salt water and man- 
groves soon become the prevailing 
growth. 

In Royal Palm Park the Key, with 
its royal palms, is the highest ground 
and the area bordering it on the east 
is the lowest. Except in very dry sea- 
sons this land is under water. It then 
protects the Key from fire and nour- 
ishes a rich growth of aquatic plants 
and grasses, the home of marsh-in- 
habiting birds. It is of vital impor- 
tance for both the park and its life 
that this condition be maintained. Of 
the seventy species of birds observed in 
Royal Palm Park during the winter of 
1941, one-third were found in the 
grade slough. This number includes 
seven species of herons, the limpkin 
and water turkey, white and wood 
ibis, Florida gallinule and coot, sora 
and king rail. 

About six hundred white _ ibis 
roosted nightly in willows bordering 
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the slough. 
intervened 
and the bird’s sleeping quarters. Al- 
though we could see them clearly, we 
could not go near enough to disturb 
them. Mutually satisfactory relations 
were, therefore, maintained between 
us and the birds throughout the win- 
ter and observation of their return to 
the roost became a daily event. Less 


Fortunately deep water 
viewpoint 


between our 


often we saw them when they left in 
the morning. 

In our foreground there was a small 
body of open water. Always it was 
occupied by a_ pied-billed grebe or 


two, four or five Florida gallinules, 
and two coots. The close association 
of the two latter species permitted 
comparison of their marked differ- 
ences of size, form, color and actions. 
Rarely they were joined by an alliga- 
tor at least eight feet long and their 
confidence in his harmlessness showed 
that the group formed a natural as- 
sociation which our nearer presence 
would have destroyed. 

Beyond were high grasses where 
only long-necked Ward's _ herons, 
American egrets and wood ibis were 
visible; then came the willows to 


Scene from the Lodge verandah—birds flock to the feeding stations 
between the two trees shown in the picture and to the bath at the right. 
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which the white ibis would soon re- 
turn. Meanwhile several snake birds 
or water turkeys perched uneasily in 
the trees or sailed about overhead. 
Strange birds they are, at home in 
both water and air, at one moment 
associating with grebes and in the 
next joining the soaring buzzards. As 
their long slender neck and head 
emerges from the water and the rep- 
tilelike creature takes wing we realize 
that the maneuver epitomizes the 
evolution of birds. Our alligator truly 
belongs in the picture. To complete 
the scene we need some voice which 
will be as expressive of this primitive 
life and its surroundings as the eve- 
ning hymn of the hermit thrush is of 
his kind and the hemlocks. The limp- 
kin or crying-bird supplies it. His 
screams roll through the glades with 
an effect which, even to those who 
know them, is always thrilling. Feed- 
ing only on snails the limpkin dis- 
appears as drainage robs it of its food. 
The fact admirably illustrates how 


useless it is to protect a bird unless we 
also protect its habitat. 


With decreasing light, scattered 
groups of herons drift toward the 
willows, then suddenly, on set wings, 
a long-drawn diagonal or broken 
wedge of ibis appears over the low 
trees behind us and with a soft, rush- 
ing swish planes into the willows 
where, without confusion, each bird 
finds its perch. Other groups, flying 
higher, seem to discover their roost 
only when they are directly above it. 
Chen, with amazing abruptness, they 
plunge to their perches. But whether 
gliding or diving, so quickly are the 
birds settled we imagine that each 
bird returns to the same_ branch 
nightly. One evening two glossy ibis 
appeared from the North. They were 
evidently strangers, and the roost was 
new to them as they were to us. Sev- 
cral times they circled over their roost- 
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ing kin before they found unoc- 
cupied quarters. 

Early in the season, when the adult 
white ibis out-numbered the brown or 
mottled ones, the roosting birds spread 
a white veil over the willows; but as 
the season advanced and the older 
birds repaired to their breeding 
grounds, only the inconspicuous 
younger ones were left to contribute 
to the chorus of croaks and gurrs, 
bellow of bull-frogs, grunt of ‘gators, 
cackle of gallinules and wails of 
limpkins that marked the close of the 
day. As the sun slipped behind the 
glades night herons flew out to fish 
and with a croak welcomed their 
dusky dawn, while the royal palms ac- 
quired new majesty as they went on 
guard for the night. 

There is less of romance in the 
morning. Empty stomachs are to be 
filled and even before sunrise smal! 
groups of herons start for their feeding 
grounds; the ibis, almost as one bird, 
stream out after them and within a 
minute or two the rookery is deserted. 
The limpkins and water turkeys, one 
as noisy as the other is silent, feed 
near home and remain in the vicinity 
throughout the day. 

Over the slough a_ kingfisher, 
perched on fluttering wings, sees no 
prey below him and swings off to a 
more profitable outlook. 

I sweep the wide horizon in search 
of some new visitor and see approach- 
ing from the south a swallow-tailed 
kite, the first of the year (March 10). 
After a period of absence I always ex- 
claim anew at the incomparable 
beauty of this bird. What other flying 
creature equals him in perfection of 
form, proportions, coloring, ease and 
grace of virile motion. Could there 
be a more fitting herald of the new 
year’s birth? I wonder if he recalls 
the scene below him and realizes that 
here he has found sanctuary? 
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An Appreciation 


By J. J. Murray 


HEN Dr. Pearson retired from 

the National Audubon Society 
on December 31, 1942, he had rounded 
out thirty-eight years of Audubon 
work. It is given to few men to serve 
one organization so long. Since these 
years began with the incorporation 
of the Audubon movement as a na- 
tional institution, Pearson’s name and 
the Audubon work have become al- 
most synonymous. Eight years ago he 
had turned over the direction of the 
Society's affairs to others and had be- 
come President-Emeritus, but that by 
no means meant the cessation of his 
interest in the work to which he had 
given his life. Maintaining an office 
at Audubon House, he had turned his 
energies to the field of international 
bird protection, the cause which for 
years had been making an _ increas- 
ingly strong appeal to his imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

To every man who had been fortu- 
nate enough to live both well and 
long there comes a day when he is 
ready to give into other hands the 
work which he has built up and to 
turn himself to the personal inter- 
ests and activities in which he may 
find continued usefulness but less 
strain. While Dr. Pearson’s service 
by the calendar test has been not in- 
considerable, its measure is far greater 
on the achievement scale. 

The boy Gilbert Pearson had the 
good fortune to spend his days in 
the Florida so gracefully portrayed 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings in “The 
Yearling.” Central Florida was then 
virgin country, a paradise alike for 


birds and beasts and for small boys. 
Like most boys he unconsciously felt 
himself a part of the wide world of 
nature; but unlike many boys he also 
knew a conscious and a sensitive in- 
terest in particular birds and mam- 
mals. He early had a passionate de- 
sire to know the names of these wild 
creatures and to learn their ways. For 
the satisfaction of this eagerness there 
were few external aids. Identifica 
tion books were almost non-existent; 
color plates were scarcer still; and 
even when available to others they 
were beyond the slender finances of 
a boy of the back country. Conse- 
quently he had to learn his birds the 
hard way. The very necessity of so 
striving for his knowledge not only 
made it more precious when achieved, 
but gave the struggler a life-long sym- 
pathy with other boys and girls sim- 
ilarly handicapped. From those dif- 
ficulties stemmed, no doubt, his zeal 
for the Audubon Junior Club leaflets 
and their colored sheets. 

Teaching days at Guilford and later 
at the State Normal and Industrial 
College at Greensboro, where pioneer 
experiments in field instruction in bi- 
ology where undertaken, added to the 
knowledge which was to stand him in 
such good stead in his years of legis- 
lative battling. 

His interest in conservation and his 
efforts for bird protection date from 
Pearson’s earliest manhood. It is a 
long way back from the 1940s—when 
the United States is becoming conser- 
vation conscious, when many organi- 
zations are active in the effort to pre- 
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serve the out-of-doors, and when the 
National Audubon Society stands in 
the forefront of this movement—to 
the early 1900s when bird societies 
were still few even in the North, and 
when down in North Carolina Pear- 
son was rounding up a few zealots 
to save the robins and the redbirds. 
The methods, however, which he was 
then developing in the hard school 
of practical politics were the same 
methods which were to be so success- 
fully followed throughout his life 
work with Audubon groups. In 1901 
William Dutcher, then chairman of 
the committee on Bird Protection of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
saw a little book, “Stories of Bird 
Life,” and immediately wrote the au- 
thor for his help in the formation of 
a state Audubon Society in North 
Carolina and in the passage of protec- 
tive legislation in that state. Next 
vear, in the second year of its life, 
became a member of the 
Committee of Audubon 


Pearson 
National 
Societies. 

Bird protection in the South, on 
any worthwhile scale, began in North 
Carolina and with this man’s leader- 
ship. The North Carolina Audubon 
Society was launched in 1902. In 
1903, through the efforts of the in- 
fant society, the model Audubon law 
was passed by the State legislature. 
It was the first law in any South At- 
lantic or Gulf state to provide for a 
state game warden system. Interest- 
ingly enough, the Audubon Society 
was made the executive agency for the 
administration of the law. Even more 
interestingly, the Society, although so 
young, measured up to its opportu- 
nity. 


Ability and energy 


inevitable that a man of 
Pearson's ability and energy should 
come to the front in any field which he 


It was 


might choose as his life work. These 
two words, “ability and energy,” are, 
by the way, the characteristic marks 
of the personality of this man. Rela- 
tions with Dutcher, pioneer protec- 
tionist of the country, grew closer 
and more sympathetic. Pearson be- 
came one of the incorporators of the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties in January, 1905, and was 
elected its paid secretary, with Dutcher 
as president. When Dutcher, stricken 
with paralysis in 1910, entered ten 
years of helpless illness, Pearson, al- 
though leaving to his senior the title 
of president, became the directing 
head of the organization. At the death 
of Dutcher in 1920 he was made presi- 
dent in name as well as in fact. 


Years of fighting 


The years as Association secretary 
and president were filled with hard 
work, with great success in securing 
both friends and funds for the Asso- 
ciation and for bird protection, and 


with brilliant political statesmanship. 
As he himself has stated in his auto- 
biography the aims during these years 
were: first of all, to secure the passage 
of laws for the protection of non- 
game birds, of which the plumage 
bills were the most outstanding and 
spectacular; next, to create sanctuaries 
where birds might rest in winter and 
breed in summer secure from human 
enemies; and, finally, to cooperate 
with other conservation groups, in- 
cluding always the better types of 
sportsmen’s organizations. 

They were years of fighting, when 
every bill passed meant a hard strug- 
gle against ignorance and indifference 
and organized selfishness, and when 
the passage of the law meant only the 
beginning of the battle for its enforce- 
ment and against the efforts that 
would abolish or amend it. Highly 
organized commercial interests, greedy 
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“sportsmen,” ignorant politicians, and 
an indifferent public made such ef- 
forts difficult. A great milestone was 
passed when the Migratory Bird 
Treaty with Canada was ratified by 
Congress on December 7, 1916.  Al- 
though the leadership in this achieve- 
ment was naturally taken by govern- 
ment agencies, the Association was a 
strong supporter of the movement 
and Dr. Pearson had an active part in 
the effort to secure the Treaty and 
in the formation of its terms. 

These were years of education as 
well as of warfare. State and local 
branches of the Association spread the 
message of conservation. The presi- 
dent of the Association and the state 
representatives working under his di- 
rection were speaking all over the 
nation. . A strategic move was made 
when the protection idea was carried 
to the children in the schools. ‘The 
Junior Audubon work began when 
Dr. Pearson secured $5,000 a year for 
seven years from Mrs. Russell Sage 


for work among school children in 


the South. The plan was then fol- 
lowed throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. Gifts for this phase of the work 
increased until finally in 1922 an en- 
dowment fund of $200,000 was pre- 
sented to the Association. By this 
popular and effective work over five 
million children had been reached by 
1934. | 
International work 

These were years when Dr. Pear- 
son’s work stretched far beyond this 
country. ‘Time fails to tell of the in- 
ternational work, always dear to his 
heart and receiving after his retire- 
ment from the presidency the major 
portion of his time and interest. In 
several visits to Europe, where with a 
few notable exceptions there was so 
little protection for birds, existing or- 
ganizations were stimulated, new na- 
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tional groups were formed, coopera- 
tion between countries fostered. 
Finally the International Committee 
for Bird Protection was launched, the 
first national section having been or- 
ganized in Great Britain. Trips were 
made in more recent years to the 
West Indies and to South America, a 
model law in Puerto Rico coming out 
of one of these visits. 

Along with these activities, which 
might have filled the time of a man 
less energetic, books were writ- 
ten. First was the book for children, 
“Stories of Bird Life,” which brought 
the author to the attention of na- 
tional leaders and which was for some 
of us in the South our introduction 
to ornithology. Two other children’s 
books followed, “The Bird Study 
Book,” and “Tales from Birdland.” 
“The Birds of North Carolina,” one 
of the pioneer southern state books, 
first published in 1919 and revised 
last year, was written in collaboration 
with Messrs. H. H. and C. S. Brimley. 
The crown of Dr. Pearson’s activity 
was “Adventures in Bird Protection,” 
which is not only the autobiography 
of this remarkable man but is the his- 
tory of conservation in the United 
States as well. 

This is the man whom the National 
Audubon Society salutes today! He 
has won high honors for himself be- 
cause of his tireless efforts to serve the 
cause of conservation in the Americas 
and to build a sound, strong organi- 
zation which we trust will carry on 
those efforts as long as animals need 
protection and human beings need 
the peace and beauty of the world of 
nature. His efforts for international 
bird protection will continue and 
it is the wish of the directors and 
members of the National Audubon 
Society that the years may _ bring 
him increasing satisfaction in these 
achievements. 
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made to the same scale — one-tenth 
natural size. 

The other day, when I visited him 
in his station-studio, I found him add- 
ing another check-mark to a chart 
which spreads across several feet of 
space on one of the walls. At the top 
of the chart are four main headings: 
NoRTH AMERICA, AFRICA, ASIA, AUs- 
rRALIA. Under each are listed the 
leading animals found in each con- 
tinent with spaces beside the indi- 
vidual names for check-marks under 
such headings as: Clay Model, Plaster 
Mold, Remarks. As each step in pro- 
ducing a new animal is completed, 
Jonas systematically checks it off on 
his chart. 

During the past year, he has checked 
off all the stages in making the Afri- 
can lion, the Indian rhinoceros, the 
black rhinoceros, the white-tailed deer, 
the pigmy elephant, and the bongo 


NOAH’S ARK 


How an abandoned railroad station became 
the home of a natural history project 


_—atte By Edwin Way Teale 


INGLE-HANDED, Louis Paul 

Jonas, of Lake Mahopac, N. Y., 
has been engaged for more than a 
decade in one of the great natural his- 
tory projects of our time. In an aban- 
doned railroad station, which he has 
turned into a studio, Jonas is repro- 
ducing the outstanding wildlife of the 
world. Already. he has modeled eighty- 
seven of the big-game animals. Each 
is a work of art--and more. It is scien- 
tifically exact. All his animals are 


—an African antelope. The work of 
former years is also recorded on the 
master chart. It includes such varied 
creatures as the snow leopard, the 
panda, the musk ox, the tapir, the 
moose, the polar bear, the walrus, and 
such lesser-known animals as the oryx, 
the shadang, the impalla, the klip- 
springer and the gnu. Among the 
birds, there are ostriches, eagles, owls 
and cranes. In addition to the wild 
animals and the birds, Jonas has mod- 
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eled more than fifteen different species 
of dogs. 

The artistic and scientifically exact 
models which he turns out have many 
uses. You find them in large museums, 
in schools and colleges, in conserva- 
tion displays. At the noted Peabody 
Museum at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., they are used to dram- 
atize an extensive exhibit in compar- 
ative anatomy. Beside skulls of 
different big-game animals are the 
one-tenth-size, lifelike models pro- 
duced by Jonas. 

At the Children’s Museum in Brook- 


lyn, N. Y.; the museum at Pittsfield, 


Mass.; the Detroit Children’s Museum, 
the models are being used in miniature 
habitat groups. Not long ago, an in- 
stitution for the blind in New York 
City ordered twenty-eight of Jonas’ 
North American animals for use as 
“third-dimensional pictures” in teach- 
ing natural history to children with- 
out sight. In other instances, clubs 
and private individuals have pur- 
chased the models for display on man- 
tels and in trophy rooms. By com- 
bining artistic skill with scientific 
accuracy, Jonas is producing work of 
lasting value. 

Both his skill and his accuracy are 


This old station has been adapted as a studio by Louis Paul Jonas. On opposite page 
he and his daughter are shown in the “business office,” the former ticket-seller’s room. 
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Louis Paul Jonas, at left, at work painting a 
scale model of a giraffe. At lower right, he is 
shown making stylized grouse book-ends. In 
addition to his scientific models, he makes oc- 
casional art objects based on natural history. 
The realistic tiger, top center, a few inches 
long, is scientifically exact, made one-tenth 
natural size. The close-up, shown below, re- 
veals a pair of puppies being modeled in clay. 


the fruit of long and steady growth. 
He spent thirty years getting ready 
for the work he is doing. One of the 
famous Jonas brothers, taxidermists, 
he received a thorough grounding in 
the anatomy and form of animals from 
all parts of the world. Added to that 
are his native skill as a sculptor and 
his years of painstaking research in 
zoology. 

Before he begins modeling one ol 
his one-tenth-size animals, Jonas 
spends days checking over his exten- 
sive collection of natural history books 
and photographs. Frequently, he vis- 
its the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Bronx Zoological Park 
and whenever possible he views mo- 
tion pictures of wildlife in action. 
Only when he has exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of this line of research does 
he get out his clay and his modeling 
tools. 

As an aid to getting all proportions 
in his scale model correct, he has 


assembled thousands of measurements 
from books, scientific reports and per- 
sonal observations. If you want to 
know the length of a kudu’s ear, the 
width of an impalla’s hoof or the dlis- 
tance between the eyes of a kangaroo, 
Jonas can consult his data and give 
you the answer. ‘The product of pains- 
taking labor over a long period of 
vears, these voluminous notes are ol 
incalculable value in making his 


models exactly to s¢ ale. 


The first step in this work is 
modeling the animal inclay. Through- 
out the process, Jonas makes careful 
measurements at frequent intervals. 
When he is satisfied that he has caught 
the lifelike pose and the scientifically 
correct size and form, he produces, 
from this model, a plaster mold. Using 
this mold, he can produce any number 
of finished models. formed of an un- 
breakable plastic composition he has 
developed. The final step is sizing the 


A group of the scientifically accurate wildlife models of the Railroad Station Ark. 
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modei and giving it a realistic coat of 
paint. 

Ranging up one wall of what used 
to be the baggage room of the rail- 
road station, pigeonholes contain the 
plaster molds for all of the nearly 
ninety animals he has completed. Each 
room in his unique studio building 
has its special function. The ticket- 
agent’s compartment is the office. The 
waiting room is the modeling studio. 
The baggage room is given over to the 
storage of the molds. Upstairs, addi- 
tional space is devoted to a showroom, 
a painting and storage room and an 
office which holds Jonas’ file of data 
and photographs. Under the gabled 
root of this two-story building, Jonas 
has his one-man organization operat- 
ing efficiently. 

Usually, it takes him about two 
weeks, exclusive of research, to com- 
plete the initial clay model of an 
animal he is reproducing. He works 
slowly and with great care, making 
minute alterations as he goes along. 
So vivid is his appreciation of animal 
forms that, in a single day, he can pro- 
duce a lifelike model of any creature 
vou can name. But between that swift, 
original versatility and the painstak- 
ing product which results from half a 
month of concentrated labor, there is 
a vase difference. It is this difference 
which sets his work apart from the 
usual animal models which are turned 
out by mass production. 

A decade ago, when Jonas began his 
project, a chief barrier to success was 
the breakable material he used for 
forming the models. Whenever they 
dropped on the floor, they parted com- 
pany with a tail or leg or horn. Year 
after year, he experimented with in- 
numerable substances. Half a dozen 
times, he believed he had solved his 
problem only to have new and dis- 
couraging difficultiesarise. Eventually, 
he developed the secret composition 
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he now uses. So resistant is it to hard 
usage that one of his models can be 
thrown on the floor with no more 
damage resulting than a little chipped 
paint. In making the model, the mate- 
rial is forced into the mold by means 
of compressed air. 

Nearly a dozen pounds of this plas- 
tic substance had to be forced into the 
mold of the African bull elephant— , 
the largest of all Jonas’ models. In 
contrast, a single pound was sufficient 
to produce the little African dik-dik. 
Tallest of the Jonas animals is the 
giraffe. It towers twenty inches in the 
air, fully seventeen inches above the 
back of the tiny three-inch-high Afri- 
can klipspringer. 

In several instances, Jonas has 
arranged three or four of his models 
into miniature habitat groups. An- 
other educational feature which has 
come from his railroad station-studio 
is a portable habitat-display box 
which has special value in country 
schools. In addition to the model of 
an animal, each box has a natural 
habitat scene painted on the interior 
and a number of photographs of the 
creature in action, a plaster cast of the 
animal's footprint and a bit of its fur 
or hide. ‘The compact display gives 
children, who may never have an 
opportunity to see such a creature in 
the wild, an excellent idea of the 
animal's appearance, habits and sur- 
roundings. 

The most expensive of the Jonas 
models is fifty dollars. ‘The cheapest 
is about ten. Orders have come to his 
ticket-office desk from as far away as 
India. His models have achieved recog- 
nition both as science and art. In his 
decade-long, one-man project, Louis 
Paul Jonas has turned a small-town 
railway station into a modern Noah’s 
ark and has accomplished something 
of outstanding value to Natural 
History. 
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By T. Eric Reynolds 


Lieutenant Commander 
in the South Pacific 


ERHAPS you think that birds and 
bombs don’t mix. You'd be sur- 
prised! The other day I saw my first 
golden plover on the bombing field, 
where the air ambulances come in 


with patients. Waders quite often 


alight on air fields here, especially 
after a rain when the shallow ponds 
attract them. The planes never bother 


them. In fact, the birds don’t mind 
the noise and hurly-burly of war itself, 
for I have several times observed 
them under the canopy of an artillery 
barrage, that is, with our guns firing 
from behind and the shells exploding 
in front of where I have been watch- 
ing them. Strange as it may seem, they 
have been entirely unconcerned and 


GOLDEN 
PLOVER 


have continued with their bird busi- 
ness-as-usual. 

I am acquiring quite a reputation 
for being somewhat crazy, I fear. Once 
during an air raid on Guadalcanal, 
field glasses in hand, I uttered an ex- 
clamation and pointed. My compan- 
ions thought that the least I had 
found was a Jap machine-gun nest, 
and started ducking behind trees. 
They were relieved to learn that I 
had seen only a new “filly-loo” bird, 
and have never stopped chiding me 
about it. 

I find much to interest me in these 
South Pacific islands. It is a queer 
land. There is actually a kind of fish 
which climbs up on logs and man- 
grove roots and runs as fast as a liz- 
ard. The crabs climb around the hill- 
sides miles from the sea and eat cocoa- 
nuts. The kingfishers are land-based 
and do not eat fish. And there is a 
squealing bat called flying-fox which 
looks like a Pekinese dog with wings. 


Birds of the beach, mangrove swamps, 
coffee and banana plantations 


It is a little difficult to identify 
birds, because I haven’t much of a 
basis from which to start, and the 
jungle is not an easy place in which 
to make observations. All my activi- 
ties have been near the seacoast, either 
on the beach, in mangrove swamps, 
in cocoanut, cocoa, coffee and banana 
plantations, or in the adjacent jungle. 

The scarcity of fish-eating birds 
strikes me as a strange phenomenon, 
since fish are abundant. I have seen 
no gulls, and almost no terns except 
for a few well out in the Coral Sea 
between the New Hebrides and the 
Solomons. I have seen only three or 
four cormorants, which I take to be 
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and 


the little pied cormorant. Although 
I have seen no ducks, planters tell 
me that they occur here. There is a 
fish-eating eagle called red-backed sea 
eagle. 

Besides the eagle, I have seen few 
birds of prey. I have seen one hawk 
hunting in a grassy area at the edge 
of the air fields. I have seen no owls, 
and have heard none. 

Although there is much carrion to 
be had on beaches and elsewhere, I 
have seen no vultures and no crows 
and, as mentioned before, no gulls. 

Woodpeckers are conspicuously ab- 
sent. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


This article was assembled 
by Laurel Reynolds of Pied- 
mont, California, from letters 
received from her husband dur- 
ing fall and winter of 1942. 
She writes: 


“Dr. Reynolds is a Lieuten- 
ant Commander in the Medical 
Section of the U. S. Navy in the 
South Pacific. On his rare days 
away from medical duties he 
manages to explore a little, 
both on the island where his 
hospital is located, and on 
other islands within a day's 
journey. His interest in orni- 
thology dates from early boy- 
hood, and even in the midst of 
the grimness of war, it has pro- 
vided him with a possible and 
fascinating diversion.” 


BIRDS AND BOMBS 


Boks 


Silver-eyes the most common 


The most common bird numeri- 
cally is one of the silver-eyes, possibly 
the yellow silver-eye. Perhaps next 
most common is a small swallow with 
a white rump-patch, which looks 
much like our tree swallow, except 
that the throat and breast are dusky, 
and the belly and flanks a dirty white. 
It has been here abundantly since 
August. It flies among the tree 
branches and nests in pot-holes inside 
coral and limestone caves, the fiber 
nest being glued to the edge of the 
rocks. 

And another common bird—a white- 
breasted wood swallow, I believe— 
resembles a bluebird in appearance 
and a flycatcher in behavior. It spends 
most of its time perching in trees, or 
darting in and out, often dropping to 
the ground for insects. It is much 
stockier in build than the usual swal- 
low. 

I have seen three parrots. One of 
these, which I saw in the New Hebri- 
des, is a rainbow lorikeet. In the Solo- 
mons I saw the white cockatoo and 
another lorikeet which was larger 
than the rainbow, predominantly red- 
dish, with a long, pointed tail. Its 
behavior was decidedly noisy and gre- 
garious. 

The Marines have found a “bumps-a- 
daisy” bird 

The gray fantail is common and 
tame and very amusing to watch. It 
is exceedingly active and absurdly 


acrobatic tumbling, wing-drooping, 
tail-lanning and scolding. A_ pair 
nested near a generator and seemed to 
delight in flying through the exhaust. 
The black-and-white fantail, “Willie 
wagtail,” is so common in our area 
at Guadalcanal that the Marines call 
it the “bumps-a-daisy bird” because 
long 
often 


habit of swishing its 


sideways and 


of its 
rounded _ tail 
bumping against another individual 


in so doing. 


From pigeons to waders 


The pigeon group is well repre- 
sented. The neat litthe green-winged 
pigeon is common in the cocoanut 
groves and elsewhere in the New 
Hebrides, and red-crowned pigeons 
occur in the adjacent jungle area. | 
have seen a few brown pigeons. Ol 
the kingfishcrs, the mangrove is the 
only one I have identified. I found a 
nest, a globular cavity, 
made in a termite colony on a coral 
outcropping at the edge of a cocoanut 
plantation. Oddly, none of the king- 
fishers seem interested in fish, but I 
have seen them with small lizards and 


perfectly 


large insects. 

The  red-headed 
rather common in the New Hebrides 
and the yellow-breasted sun-bird is 
numerous on Guadalcanal and the 
Solomons. Two whistlers occur in the 
New Hebrides; one I take to be the 
gray whistler and the other the ro- 
bust whistler. Cuckoos seem unusu- 
believe one is the 


honey-eater is 


ally common. I 
chestnut-breasted cuckoo, a lethargic 
small bird that sits in the deep shade 
and = allows The 
other is large and noisy and often 


close approach. 


perches on exposed dead limbs. In 
the Solomons I saw what I thought 
must be the white-breasted cuckoo- 


shrike. It was carrying nesting ma- 
terial on September 15th. 


Eastern swamp hens are to be seen 


around lagoons. They spend much 
time perching in trees and climbing 
around brush, much more than do 
our coots and gallinules. 

As I write this, a pair of satin fly- 
catchers are feeding nearly grown 
young outside my camp. Occasionally 
I have seen a bird which in size and 
shape resembles our robin and is uni- 
formly a reddish brown, with yellow 
legs, bill and eye-ring. There is a 
rather large nuthatch with black cap, 
gray cheeks and throat, a black yoke 
down the side of the neck and extend- 
ing across the breast, and posterior 
to this (including under tail coverts 
and retrices) lemon-yellow. It shows 
the usual nuthatch ‘behavior. 

There are no finches or sparrows 
in evidence, but I have not been 
around much open grassland. I did 
see what might be a pair of reed 
warblers in a patch of short bamboo 
near a river in Guadalcanal. I could 
probably do better if I had more time 
and better reference books. 

Of the waders, I have mentioned 
the golden plover. Add to this a cur- 
lew and godwit, some frigate birds 
and a few medium-sized white herons. 
Also a sandpiper which teeters on the 
sandbars along the river and is about 
the size of our spotted sandpiper. Ex- 
cept for the plovers, curlew and god- 
wit, the bird population has seemed 
much the same from mid-August to 
mid-December, and I have seen 
nothing as yet which I could term evi- 
dence of migration. 


Home was never like this! 

Perhaps the migrants are giving the 
area a wide berth. I can imagine a mi- 
grant returning to Guadalcanal dur- 
ing an air raid and saying in bird 
language to his companion, “Don’t 
look now, but are you sure we came 
to the right place? Home was never 
like this!” 
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WOOD THRUSH. 


I HAVE long had it in mind to set 


down some personal observations 


on the genus Hylocichla, which com- 
prises the five species of spotted thrush 
inhabiting the forests of North Amer- 
ica. I do so now with some hesitation, 
because I could not write of these 
birds except in the vein of confession. 


potted 


Roger Tory Peterson 


By Louis J. Halle, Jr. 


It is not a matter merely of expres- 
sing the admiration which anyone ac- 
quainted with their ways, especially 
their unmatched musical gifts, must 
feel for them. There is a personal re- 
lationship, based on years of associa- 
tions, that transcends admiration. 
The five species are: H. mustelina, 


—— 


the wood thrush; H. guttata, the her- 
mit thrush; H. ustulata, the olive- 
backed thrush; H. minima, the gray- 
cheeked thrush; and H. fuscecens, the 
veery. ‘They are all very similar, and 
yet distinctive too. All are inhabi- 
tants of the heavy shade, the perpetual 
golden gloom of the forest. ‘They are 
at home in the lowest range of the 
woods, among the dead foliage and 
humus on the ground itself, or in the 
foliage of the undergrowth. Several 
of them prefer steep and generally 
damp slopes in the forest with out- 
crops of moss-stained rock. They be- 
long to this habitat as the violets do, 
and are as much a part of it. In the 
East in springtime or summer these 
recesses of the forest would appear to 
have lost some natural quality if no 
Hylocichla were present. They are not 
rare, or even uncommon; they are 
not, like so many exceptionally dis- 
tinguished birds, subjects for occa- 
sional delight only. 


The reptilian touch 


In the most diverse sorts of birds, 
even barnyard fowl, one sometimes 
catches a mannerism or appearance of 
the reptilian. This is especially true 
of the spotted thrushes, which will at 
times assume attitudes of motionless 
alertness remindful of lizards, with 
which they share a distant common 
ancestor. Of course they are not really 
like lizards, but one gets a touch of it 
occasionally, not only in these atti- 
tudes, but also in a peculiar appear- 
ance or expression about the base of 
the bill and the eyes. It is such a 
humorless expression as to be laugh- 
able on occasion. You see the same 
thing in the robin, close to, when he 
holds up his head intent to catch 
a sound —something primitive and 
stolid, even harsh, in the expression 
of the face. 

Above—that is, on the head, back, 


wings, and upper side of the tail— 
this genus varies from olive-brown to 
a richer rusty or cinnamon brown. 
Underneath it is spotted, darkly in 
the wood thrush, in the veery only 
faintly on the throat and upper 
breast. The tail is quite short and 
the legs are long, as befits birds that 
hunt their living on uneven ground. 
But I have never seen the spotted 
thrushes scratch, like towhees and fox 
sparrows. They turn the leaves over, 
in their foraging, with a quick toss of 
the bill. 


Singers beyond compare 


In all the woods of North America 
there are no singers to compare with 
these spotted thrushes. The mocking- 
bird, which shuns the woods, com- 
pares in technical brilliance, but he 
does not have a song in the sense that 
these do. He specializes in notes and 
variations, in the production of strik- 
ing and beautiful single tones or 
phrases, but lacks melody. He arouses 
delight and astonishment, but the 
singing of the wood thrush and the 
hermit thrush and the veery evokes 
wonder. It is hard to associate it with 
the mundane world. When one listens 
to their songs with an attentive spirit, 
at twilight from the depths of the 
forest, it seems at times as if one heard 
something more than a singing bird. 
This is especially true of the veery, 
which is a less brilliant singer than 
either the wood or hermit thrushes, 
but unearthly. 

I have become so fond of hearing 
the various spotted thrushes that I 
should miss them acutely if I lived 
where none occurred. As each winter 
advances, as the lapse of time since I 
last saw or heard them increases, as 
the date for their arrival draws nearer, 
the suspense of my anticipation 
mounts steadily. The hermit thrush 
comes early, and may indeed spend 
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the winter at Pound Ridge, my home 
near the Connecticut border above 
New York City. But he is a different 
bird under these circumstances, when 
the woods are bare. He is merely an- 
other brown winter bird, somewhat 
resembling the fox sparrow, quite 
silent except for an occasional chuck 
as he flits to a fallen branch or pokes 
among last summer’s leaves. You 
would hardly think him capable of 
song. 

The hermit thrush is the only one 
of the spotted thrushes that winters 
in the United States at all. The others 
spend the winter in Central and 
South America, the olive-back as far 
south as Argentina. It is strange that 
birds of such sheltered habitat should 
launch themselves overseas twice a 
year—flying close to the waves, I imag- 
ine, so that from a ship at sea the 
traveler might catch an_ occasional 
glimpse of a brown speck fluttering in 
the trough—and yet survive. Even 


wood thrushes, boldest of all in our 


parts, are easily confused and some- 
times lose their heads altogether when 
they find themselves out in the open, 
away from the shelter of their native 
trees. 

Although I have undertaken to 
write as though I were an authority 
on the spotted thrushes, the fact is 
that I have heard but one hermit 
thrush sing, and I have only once 
heard a gray-cheek. The summer ter- 
ritory of both these species is well 
north of my own, and neither is in 
song as it passes through on migration. 
The olive-back also has his home in 
the North, but he sometimes sings on 
his way to it. Both the veery and 
wood thrush I know as common sum- 
mer residents. 

I cannot generally expect to hear my 
first wood thrush before the first week 
in May, when the bare trees of winter 
are already assuming their summer 
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foliage. The veeries arrive about the 
same time, but do not begin to sing 
until a week or two later. The olive- 
backed and gray-cheeked thrushes are 
present by the middle of the month 
and gone again in early June. 


A sparkling cascade of song 


The spring of 1939 is memorable to 
me as the occasion when I first came 
to know the hermit thrush—not the 
little brown bird of the winter woods, 
but the truly great character into 
which that little brown bird is sea- 
sonally transformed. The evening of 
April 27 was the third in succession 
that I had gone at dusk to a hilltop 
not far from my house, in the hope of 
hearing the first wood thrush, al- 
though the date was still too early. 
This hill is open on top and covered 
with what we call poverty grass, but 
it is surrounded by heavy woods, be- 
low it on every hand, and if there are 
wood thrushes to be heard you may 
be sure of hearing them from this sta- 
tion at dusk. 

The day had been chilly, overcast 
and dismal, drizzling fitfully until al- 
most sunset. Then the sky had cleared 
off, the sun had broken out for a few 
moments before setting, and only a 
mist was left among the trees to recall 
the rain. I had heard my first whip- 
poor-will the evening before, and I 
heard him again this evening, but no 
wood thrush yet. It was almost dark 
and I had about given up hope when 
I heard something, or thought I 
heard something, so faint that it 
might have been merely a twilight de- 
ception, an illusion of memory and 
imagination imposed on my inner ear. 
It could also have been a wood thrush, 
far away, where the woods fall 
abruptly and then rise again to a 
ridge. 

At last, to confirm the impression, 
I set off, stumbling and breaking my 


way down the long overgrown slope 
through woods already obscured by 
darkness. From a marshy dell at the 
bottom of the slope the song was clear, 
coming repeatedly from halfway up 
the ridge opposite. But now that I 
heard it beyond doubt I stopped in 
bewilderment: for, while this had 
much the same quality as the wood 
thrush song, its form and melody were 
quite different. It was not so rich and 
leisurely, but perhaps more ethereal 
and inspired. Instead of a deliberate 
succession of full rounded notes inter- 
spersed with minor phrases, the notes 
of this song were showered on the 
evening air with a wonderful rush of 
energy, in one sparkling cascade after 
another, thin and pure, a succession 
of falling phrases in different keys, 
dropping down and down, then be- 
ginning all over again from the sum- 
What I was 
listening to was no wood thrush at 


mit of audible pitch. 


all, but my first hermit thrush! 

It is one of the delights of birding 
that the rules are so often trans- 
vressed. If I should think I recognized 
a certain star in a certain quarter ol 
the sky on a certain night, and later 
discovered that the charts had it else- 
where, I should of course know that 
I had made a mistake. But the ways 
of birds are open to exception. I would 
have journeyed far to the north just 
for the sake of this song, and here in 
the night I heard it all unexpectedly 
on my own territory. 


Some twilight lingered in the woods. 


I here was no other conspicuous sound 
aside from the thin, thrilling decre- 
scendo phrases that issued, almost 
without intermission, from the ridge 
above. Of course I pursued them, feel- 
ing my way up the slope through a 
tangle of shrubbery, trying to go 
quietly. I must have got within a few 
yards of the singer, the song sounded 
so close; but even as I was peering 


into the gloom for his form I heard 
the outpouring farther away again, 
from the other side of the deep glade 
where I had stood a few moments 
before. And so it continued. When- 
ever I got close enough to hope I 


Ruth and H. D. Wheeler 


The song of the hermit thrush was showered 
on the evening air with a wonderful rush of 
energy, in one sparkling cascade after another. 
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might see the singer, the song would 
suddenly continue from somewhere 
else. Only once did I hear the almost 
inaudible flutter of wings between 
phrases as my bird flew. 

There is no doubt that the hermit 


thrush was prepared to take up his 
summer residence in our woods. His 
singing now poured forth every eve- 
ning from the ridge in the attempt to 
attract a mate. No mate ever came. I 
found him sometimes during the day 
foraging along the steep slope, but al- 
ways alone; and after May 17 I did 
not hear him or see him again. 


Melody ona flute 


The spring of 1939 would have been 
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memorable even without the hermit 
thrush because of a wood thrush that, 
on May 9, established himself on an- 
other ridge across the glade from that 
occupied by the hermit. Some com- 
mentators feel that the song of the 
wood thrush is marred, or brought 
short of perfection, by the light and 
seemingly impromptu phrases inter- 
spersed between the flutelike passages. 
They feel that these touches are often 
unmusical and somewhat harsh, and 
so take away from the perfect music 
of the flute-tones. But to me there is 
extraordinary interest in these grace- 
notes and trimmings, and a sort of 
uncanny, unearthly beauty that is 
lacking from the purer tone of the 
main phrases, to which they serve as 
foils. 

The ease and leisure of the wood 
thrush’s song is one of its characteris- 
tics. The singer is never shaken with 
effort like a house wren. Usually he 
sits motionless on a branch, at rest. 
Every few seconds (with the regular- 


ity of some marvelous mechanical toy) 
he lifts his head, opens his bill, and 
delivers himself of a brief phrase; 
subsiding then until another phrase 
has formed and is ready to well up 


within him. The song is discontin- 
uous and never finished. I like espe- 
cially the little hip-hip with which 
(like a cheer-leader) he usually intro- 
duces the principal phrases. ‘These 
phrases generally consist of three or 
four flute like notes bound together. 
They are followed immediately, as a 
rule, by a muted trill—then silence. 

The song of the master, which I 
first heard on May 9 when listening 
for the hermit thrush, was_ pitched 
higher than that of the typical wood 
thrush. It was also more energetic and 
more elaborate—so much more elab- 
orate that the principal phrases, mostly 
of four syllables rather than three, 
were sometimes all but lost in the 


elaboration. They were always intro- 
duced by the two quick introductory 
notes, hip-hip, as if the bird had little 
castanets in his throat. Then came the 
melody on a flute, followed by a long 
tremolo, sometimes high, sometimes 
low. This tremolo was like the clash- 
ing of minute silver cymbals; but in its 
low-pitched version it gave the impres- 
sion of cymbals muted against wood. 


The music gushed 

It was surely some excess vitality 
with which this individual bird had 
been endowed that accounted for the 
richness of his singing. There was 
little of the pause that characterizes 
the ordinary song. The music gushed, 
rather, as though it could not be re- 
strained, even when he was most 
busily hunting and obviously had no 
intention of exercising his voice. He 
did not always wait for the occasion 
when he might take his ease on a high 
perch and give himself wholly to 
song. On the evening of May 10, for 
example, I noted the following: “He 
was at first singing high in a tree on 
the west slope of the glen. When I 
came along, he dashed off into the 
lower woods and a few seconds later 
I heard his call notes (quirt, quirt) 
to the northwest. Then he came back, 
dashing from branch to branch on the 
east slope of the glen, finally drop- 
ping to the ground and scattering up 
the steep slope over leaves and rocks 
in search of insects. But even while 
hunting he could not quite prevent 
himself from singing and every few 
moments there was a snatch of song. 
Finally he could hold out no longer 
and, mounting into a tall elm over my 
head, he let himself go entirely.” 

I heard this wood thrush a few more 
evenings, and then not again. He 
did not return the next spring. 

If you held the stuffed skin of a 
wood thrush in one hand and that of 


a veery in the other, you would not see 
any fundamental difference. They 
would not be exactly the same shade 
of brown, the veery would not be so 
heavily spotted below, the wood 
thrush would be slightly larger. In 
life, too, these species resemble each 
other closely, as do all the spotted 
thrushes. But there are differences of 
manner and attitude that are fully as 
great as those of color and marking— 
rather greater, in fact. The wood 
thrush is more stalwart, more excit- 
able, more vocal, and more assertive. 
At the least alarm it puffs itself up, 
erects the feathers on top of its head, 
and utters its loud, ringing alarm 
notes—pit-pit-pit. The veery is silent, 
elusive, and retiring. It is not so much 
shy as secretive, and this gives it an 
air of mystery that the wood thrush 
lacks. A veery may be quite near you 
in the woods and you will not notice 
it at all, where a wood thrush would 
attract your attention with its bold 
ways. 

The wood thrush, in keeping with 
its boldness, has accommodated it- 
self to our cities. It is at home now, 
like the catbird, wherever there are 
shade trees and shrubbery. But it is 
the only one of the five. At Pound 
Ridge the veeries are invariably 
found in dank places, in the low 
swampy woods that border the large 
marshes. In June you can hear them 
just at dusk calling softly to each other 
across the marshes. You will not find 
them, ordinarily, unless you are look- 
ing for them, and they are apt to fall 
sileat as you draw near. If they are 
alarmed at your presence, when you 
have crept up on them, it may be 
manifested only by a very soft sound, 
a sort of whew, that you will not hear 
unless you are very close indeed. It 
is deceptive, and I have sometimes had 
to watch the movement of a bird's 
throat to be sure it was uttering the 
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sound at all. I have never seen a 
veery puff itself up, spread its chest, 
so to speak, and raise the feathers of 
its head like a wood thrush. It re- 
mains quiet and inconspicuous, no 
matter what the motive for alarm. 


Soft, tremulous, ethereal 

The song of the veery is a soft and 
continuous swirling sound that gives 
the impression of spiraling down- 
ward. Commentators are at variance 
over how it should be rated, and un- 
derstandably so, for it is not com- 
parable to the song of any other bird. 
It is not brilliant or spectacular, or 
notable for range and variety—these 
being the qualities that are usually 
dwelt on in thinking of birds as rival- 
ing each other in song. This voice is 
merely uncanny and unearthly. It has 
a soft, reedy double tone, such as 
might conceivably be produced by a 
violinist drawing his bow across two 
strings at once; but no mechanical in- 
strument could produce such thin, 
resonant chords. It has also a windy 
quality, and perhaps one could give 
an idea of it by comparing it to the 
sound produced by blowing across the 
top of a bottle. The overtone, the 
resonance, as if the bird carried its 
own echo within itself, might make 
one think that the song was actually is- 
suing from inside a bottle. It is a soft, 
tremulous, utterly ethereal sound, swirl- 
ing downward and ending, swirling 
downward and ending again. Heard 
in the gloom of twilight, back and 
forth across the marshes, it gives the 
impression that this is no bird at all 
but some spirit not to be discovered. 

In my experience the season during 
which the song of the veery may be 
heard lasts less than a month out of 
the twelve. Like the wood thrushes, the 
veeries arrive at Pound Ridge about 
the first week in May. Then you may 
hear them calling, but you will not 
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hear them sing. The call may be quite 
loud and carry far, but it is soft in 
quality. It is of two syllables that blend 
into each other, a sort of weheu—hence 
the bird’s name. Sometimes you hear 
only the second syllable, very faintly. 
It is close to the middle of May 
when the veeries begin to sing. Eve- 
ning after evening, for the next three 
weeks, you can hear them if you go to 
the right places. ‘Toward the end, how- 
ever, the songs become intermittent, 
the singers no longer persist in them. 
By the middle of June there are young 
in the nests and the adults no longer 
have the leisure to sing, or even to call 
to each other, You will not hear them 
again, now, until another spring. 


Bird-song in the Capitol City 

When, in the early winter of 1941- 
‘42, I moved to the city of Washington, 
one of my few regrets was that I should 
be residing too far south to hear the 
song of the veery when spring came. 
Veeries do not breed south of central 
New Jersey, except in the mountains, 
and they do not sing except on their 
breeding grounds. Although my time in 
Washington was almost wholly occu- 
pied with other matters, I did not have 
to give up my pursuit of birds entirely, 
for I made it a habit to walk to work 
every morning through such a lovely 
bit of woodland as you would not look 
for in any city park. I had between a 
mile and two miles of this woodland 
to traverse, and it contained a greater 
density and variety of birds than you 
could find in most of the surrounding 
country. Even barred owls and black- 
crowned night herons and_broad- 
winged hawks were present. By the 
middle of May the wood thrushes 
were in greater profusion than they 
ever are at Pound Ridge. They sang 
from all sides, bounded along the path 
ahead of me, called pit-pit in alarm at 
my passage. The bobwhite were pro- 


fuse and vocal. I heard their tense, 
vibrant whistles incessantly and some- 
them \ 
through the deep shade of the ground 


times saw moving stealthily 


cover. Almost morning while 
they were in Washington on their way 
north I heard the _ olive-backed 
thrushes. Their song was soft and vi- 
brant, but without the resonance ol 


every 


the veery’s, ascending in a series ol 
musical bounds. 

On the night of May 20 it rained 
heavily, clearing at dawn. The woods 
were still absorbing the night’s rain 
when I walked down in the morning. 
The sun was just about to make itself 
felt. Its rays showed against a wood- 
land mist that remained as an after- 
math of the rain, leaving patches and 
sparkles of light at odd intervals. The 
world, still so fresh and moist, seemed 
as though it had just emerged from 
the chrysalis of an age-old darkness. 


The song-filled ravine 
S 


At one point a small tributary stream 
tumbles through a ravine to enter the 
main creek. Back up the ravine the 
woods are dense and rise steeply on 
either hand. It is a place of big trees, 
many beeches with gnarled roots, tall 
tulip trees, sycamores and ponderous 
oaks, all interlaced above so that you 
see only bits of sky. A soft golden light 
suffuses the scene. Although I had 
passed the entrance to this ravine every 
morning, I had never entered it. This 
morning, however, something made 
me pause in front of it. An Acadian 
flycatcher was uttering its explosive 
call at intervals, a pewee was voicing 
its long-drawn sorrow, and I could 
hear the perky buzzing of a parula 
warbler directly overhead. When I lis- 
tened I could hear many other songs 
and calls farther off. Something, how- 
ever, had brought the veery to my 
mind. I waited a moment, listening in- 
tently, heard nothing out of the way, 


and started forward again. I had to 
stop a second time. Again, some vibra- 
tion amid all these voices had put me 
in mind of a veery. And each time I 
started forward the impression re- 
turned. At last I entered the ravine 
to investigate. 

No sooner had I entered than all 
doubt vanished. Faint but clear, against 
the murmuring and buzzing of the 
woods and the roar of water, it came, 
the swirling, swirling, tremulous spiral 
of tone, over and over again. I found 
the delicate bird at the head of the 
ravine, singing in the forest mist, amid 
the long rays of golden light. He was 
moving from branch to branch, rais- 
ing his head at intervals and opening 
his bill to release that lovely series of 
intertwining and falling phrases. 

Morning and evening, after that, I 
took the path through the ravine, ex- 
pecting every time that the veery would 
be gone on his way north. He was al- 
ways there. As soon as I entered his 
precincts I would again hear the magic 
spirals of tone, coming as if from no- 
where and permeating the forest. At 
the end of a week it had become ap- 
parent that the veery, like the hermit 
thrush at Pound Ridge, had taken up 
his territory far outside the normal 
breeding range of his species. 


Would the veeries stay to breed? 


On June I, in the morning, I found 
two veeries singing on the slopes of 
the ravine. My veery sang and was an- 
swered from close by, again and again. 
The second song, however, did not 
have the same quality as the first. It 
was rapid and perfunctory, lacking the 
full resonance. Hereafter there were 
three of us who observed the veeries 
from day to day, wondering whether 
we dared hope that they were a true 
pair and would stay to breed in Wash- 
ington, so far from their native ground. 
It was hard to know what we should 
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make of the second singer—perhaps a 
young male not yet in full voice. None 
of us could be sure the female of the 
species ever sang. But there was no 
doubt that the two birds were occupy- 
ing one territory: several times we saw 
them chasing each other in_ play 
through the trees. 

Occasionally, as the season advanced, 
we did not find either of the veeries 
for several days in succession. Their 
singing became less persistent. After 
June 15 they were no longer heard at 
all and, lacking the opportunity to 
hunt them out in the woods, we did 
not find a sign of them in the nine 
days that followed. It seemed likely 
that they had at last resumed their 
northward course. After all, the latest 
date we found on the record for Wash- 
ington was June 2. 

It was June 25, on my way to work, 
when I again saw one of the veeries. 
On the 26th, again, I found a veery 
carrying a caterpillar in its bill, not 


swallowing it, but retaining it in its 
bill while it continued to forage among 


the dead leaves. Then it flew off 
through the Woods and I lost it. I said 
nothing of this to the others, but the 
following Sunday morning I put on 
old clothes and set off, determined to 
find out if the veeries were nesting or 
to assure myself that they were not. 


A determined search 


I was almost three hours about the 
business. At long intervals 1 would 
come upon one or the other of the 
pair in some part of the woods, hunt- 
ing food, sometimes swallowing it, 
sometimes carrying it in its bill. Always 
it flew off through the woods and I lost 
it. I could find no center or focal point 
of activity. The pair seemed to be 
ranging the woods indiscriminately 
and aloof from each other. 

For their part, the veeries paid no 
attention to me. They showed no curi- 


THE SPOTTED THRUSHES 


osity or alarm, even when I squeaked 
with my lips in imitation of ravished 
nestlings. Those squeaks would some- 
times set the woods to ringing with 
alarm all about me. The wood thrushes 
would shout at me, the catbirds come 
mewing, the towhees drag their wings 
on the ground at my feet; Carolina 
wrens and house wrens would chatter 
angrily, even the warblers and titmice 
would come down from the treetops 
to see what it was all about. But the 
veeries remained heedless, and I took 
this for a sign that they were not nest- 
ing and consequently did not share 
the common motive for alarm. 

I had actually given up the hunt 
and was on my way out of the woods 
when my eye was again caught by one 
of the veeries. It had a caterpillar in 
its bill and was uttering its almost in- 
audible single note, the faint whew. 
It flew toward some shrubbery on the 
slope, disappeared, returned without 
the caterpillar, and hopped in its pe- 
culiar bounding way among the dead 
leaves near the path, searching for an- 
other morsel. It found another, flew 
straight to a low branch, and remained 
there, watching me, uttering its plain- 
tive note repeatedly. It flew to another 
branch, waited a moment, still eyeing 
me, then dropped to a low tangle of 
vine-clad shrubbery. I fixed it in my 
binoculars. 


The end of the rainbow 

The veery was standing on top of 
the vine, in the open. As I studied it 
I noticed a stirring at its feet, there 
among the vine-leaves. The bird 
dipped its head, then flew. An instant 
later I was looking straight down upon 
three half-fledged nestlings in an open 
cup among the leaves. The sensation 
that filled me at that moment could 
not have been more overpowering if 
I had stepped through the shrubbery 
to find the end of the rainbow. 
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How much do you know about 
woodcraft? 


map, build a fire or cross 


stream safely? 


By William M. Harlow 

V. Y. State College of Forestry 
EFORE the tides of “civilization” 
began to sweep against our shores, 
the first Americans were masters of 
They knew the ways of 
the wilderness, and taught them to 
their young. In some tribes, coming 
meant that an Indian youth 
must go alone on a journey of several 
days length, and his only food was 
what he could find or catch with his 
When he returned, he 
was questioned carefully by his elders 
who were skillful in detecting any at- 


woodcraft. 


ol age 


own hands. 


tempts at fraud. 

rhat was a long time ago yet, today, 
in the midst of a great mechanized 
war, Americans have learned that 
knowledge of the out-of-doors still 
has life and death importance. We 
have always known that moral fiber, 
resourcefulness and personal courage 
could be cultivated magnificently in 
the outdoor life, but we were far too 
busy with mechanical progress to do 
very much about it. Few careers de- 
manded training in living next to na- 
ture, although in our colleges of for- 
estry such training has been taken 
for granted. Organizations such as 
Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts have al- 
ways included woodcraft in their pro- 
grams, while bird-students and other 
nature enthusiasts have learned some 
thing of wilderness ways on their own. 


Can you read a 
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Students of Cortland Normal 


Today, stimulated by lessons al- 
ready learned in the war, universities 
and high schools are revising some ol 
their ideas of physical education. AI- 
though important as are muscle build- 
ing activities, and city sports, are they 
enough? Every woodsman knows that 
most college athletes can be “bushed” 
after a few miles of foot travel over 
moderately rough country. There is 
an art in woods traveling, and no 
amount of artificial exercise such as 
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R. M. Hutchinson 
learn to use a safety rope 


running around a smooth track can 
teach your feet how to pick themselves 
over projecting roots and stones, or 
to carry you safely at night along a 
pitch-black trail. When you strike out 
cross-country through trailless woods, 
those elastic feet which were never 
made for city streets, suddenly come 
to life. They feel the rough places, 
liit themselves over fallen logs, jump 

ross narrow gulches, hug the side 

a steep ravine, explore the pos- 


sibilities of footing over slippery rocks 
in the middle of a stream. 

The University of Michigan, and 
Syracuse University, through their 
schools of forestry and physical edu- 
cation, and a number of high schools 
are now giving strenuous field train- 
ing which will not only fit students to 
exist and travel in wilderness country, 
but will develop them physically, teach 
self-reliance and incidentally a new 
appreciation of the world of nature. 

In zero weather the average city 
boy, with no woods training, would 
probably freeze to death before he 
could build a fire. While anyone 
can burn up the forest when it is 
tinder dry, few are able to build a 
fire after a week of rain or in the 
dead of winter. How many of us 
know the edible and poisonous plants 
of fields and woods? Can you identify 
and interpret animal tracks, trails, 
scats, or recognize danger signals? Do 
you know the sources of water, and 
the safety precautions to take in using 
it? 

Do you know what to do when lost? 
Can you find your location by the 
stars? How skillful are you at read- 
ing a compass or a map? How much 
do you know about axemanship? 
About choosing a campsite, erecting 
a tent, or cooking and sleeping when 
minimum equipment is available? 

These skills are not learned over- 
night. Hence the necessity for an 
expanded program of year ‘round 
camp and allied activities for as many 
students as possible. During war, 
such training will save time and pre- 
vious lives. In peace, it will add to the 
physical and moral vigor of the na- 
tion, and bring a new appreciation 
and joy in the out-of-doors, Surely, a 
wilderness-educated America will have 
untold influence on the future of con- 
servation of wildlife, forests, water 
and soil. 


YOUNG AMERICA IS GOING BACK TO NATURE 


The Director 
Reports to You 


HE activities of our Society have 

a very definite place in the war 
effort, in furthering conservation of 
the country’s natural resources and in 
strengthening public morale through 
stimulation of greater appreciative use 
olf the American outdoors. Moreover, 
we are playing a direct part through 
staff participation in the armed forces. 
From our office and field staff of more 
than forty people, five are already in 
uniform; and from the homes of 
Audubon employees have gone nine 
sons, five brothers and one husband. 
In a few weeks, two more key mem- 
bers will have left us for the duration. 
Roger Peterson and Allan Cruick- 
shank, both young married men, have 
been reclassified in 1A. With physical 
examinations passed, they now await 
definite date of induction. Glad as 
we are to lend these two capable men 
to Uncle Sam, their going will leave 
a gap in our personnel that it is al- 
most impossible to refill. Their de- 
voted and enthusiastic service to wild- 
life conservation has made _ them 
known and loved from coast to coast, 
and all of you will sincerely join their 
colleagues here at Audubon House in 
wishing them Godspeed. 


A painter-warrior 


Roger Peterson, well-known for his 
covers and illustrative work for Audu- 
bon Magazine, his brilliant bird-pages 
in Life and other publications, his 
popular field guides to the birds of 
Eastern and Western United States, 
has not only been of invaluable ser- 
vice as an artist but as an educator as 


well. To him is due the credit for the 
sound and delightful texts of the Jun- 
ior Audubon leaflets that have been, 
and will continue to be, distributed, 
to the tune of more than a million 
annually, to members of Audubon 
Junior Clubs. As a contributing editor 
of our magazine, he has done much to 
interpret the results of research and 
the new trends in science, thus per- 
forming an important educational ser- 
vice for our readers; in recent months 
he has had charge of editing the Sup- 
plements containing the Season and 
Census reports. And it is he, primarily, 
who has handled the mail from friends 
of the Society who have written to ask 
what bird it was they saw, what to 
feed the sick canary, or how to take 
care of a wild fledgling just fallen 
from the nest. What shall I plant to 
attract birds? What books shall I read 
to advance my knowledge in natural 
history? How can I find a professional 
job in ornithology or conservation? 
How can I become a bird artist and 
will you criticize and evaluate the 
samples of drawings which I enclose? 
These and many other questions have 
come to Roger’s desk, and he has 
given freely of his time and knowl- 
edge to help all those who have ap- 
pealed to him. 


Army in line for entertainment 


Allan Cruickshank, wildlife photog: 
rapher extraordinary, and grand am- 
bassador for our cause, has lectured 
in every nook and corner of the good 
old U.S.A. His photographic stills, re- 
produced in our magazine, have mace 
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a reputation both for him and for us. 
His colored motion pictures, used to 
illustrate his own lectures as well as 
those of other lecturers on our staff, 
have delighted nationwide audiences. 
As head instructor in birds at Audu- 
bon Nature Camp in Maine for the 
past seven seasons, he has demon- 
strated unusual abilities, both as a 
nature educator and as a sure key to 
the maintenance of high spirits and 
good humor. When the boys in khaki 
hear Allan’s bird-calls and witness his 
act of a bittern making love to its 
mate, no telling what will happen! 


News from the front 


At last accounts, James Moffitt of 
San Francisco, a member of our 
Board of Directors, and now on active 
duty as a naval aviation officer, was 
somewhere in the Aleutians. Michael 
Casserly, formerly of our accounting 
staff, is in Egypt. Carl Koford, of con- 
dor fame, is with the Navy somewhere 
in the vast regions of the Pacific. Jim 
Tanner, expert on ivory-bills, is in 
Maine as a Lieutenant, j.g., in the 
Navy. Bob Allen, on sea duty off the 
North Carolina coast, expects to be 
transferred to the Pacific any day; he 
has been promoted from private to 
corporal to sergeant. Nick Schexnay- 
der, formerly head warden at our 
Rainey Sanctuary in Louisiana, is on 
Army Air Corps boat patrol on the 
mid-Texas coast. 


Veteran in trouble 


Sad news comes from the Okeecho- 
bee front. Due to a hemorrhage of the 
lungs, Marvin Chandler, well-loved 
by many an Audubon Wildlife Tour- 
ist, and by others who have visited the 
Okeechobee-Kissimmee Prairie region, 
has been sent to the tubercular Vete- 
rans’ Hospital at Oteen, North Caro- 
lina. We are assured of his recovery 
and of his return to Audubon work, 


but it may take time. As Audubon 
Warden, Marvin has, for seven years, 
faithfully patrolled the Kissimmee 
Prairie and Okeechobee area in the 
interests of better protection of wild- 
life. Upon news of his illness, Alexan- 
der Sprunt dashed to Okeechobee to 
determine what had best be done 
and to take over temporary responsi- 
bility for patrols. In accord with So- 
ciety policy, we have assured Chandler 
that his job will be waiting for him 
when he is well enough to return. It 
is a significant commentary upon the 
regard in which he is held in the 
Okeechobee community that local can- 
didates for his position have emphat- 
ically stated that they apply only with 
the understanding that the job will 
again be Chandler’s upon his success- 
ful recovery. We shall keep in touch 
with Marvin’s young wife and two 
small children, for we are all part of 
one big family. 


Last call on the Singer Tract 


To obtain the direct intervention 
of the President of the United States 
seems the best course left in the effort 
to achieve refuge or monument status 
for the Singer tract in Louisiana— 
that remarkable stand of primeval 
hardwood timber which is the home 
of the ivory-bill. Your Director has 
interceded with the President and 
has sought the exercise of his execu- 
tive clemency for this rare wood- 
pecker, now seemingly sentenced to 
death. Knowing well the President’s 
great burden of responsibilities in this 
time of war, we addressed him re- 
luctantly but with confidence that, 
measured by a scale of values that 
means much to the President, the 
matter is both urgent and important. 
Decision still weighs in the balance. 


Reception good 


Our research reports on the ivory- 
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bill and roseate spoonbill have now 
been in readers’ hands long enough 
for us to receive valuable opinions, 
and it is a source of great satisfaction 
to us that these expressions have to 
date been most complimentary. In 
these reports, it seems to us, there is a 
happy combination of scientific treat- 
ment and readability challenging the 
most exciting of novels. They are 
books of which you may be proud; 
books you may recommend to friends 
with assurance and enthusiasm. It is 
not too late to get your copies. 


Illegal Feather Traffic Resumed 


Enforcement agents must ever be 
on their toes. Recently, hats decorated 
with eagle feathers made their appear- 
ance in the windows of Lord & Tay- 
lor in New York City; this in spite 
of the fact that the sale of such feath- 
ers has since 1910 been illegal in this 
state, and that in April 1941, the im- 
porters and dealers in wild bird plu- 
mage in New York City turned over 
for destruction their existing stocks of 
eagle and certain other feathers, which 
were burned. 

Investigation showed that Lord & 
Taylor had bought these hats with 
plumage attached from Alfreda Hats, 
Inc., which had failed to include the 
plumage in legally filed inventory. 
Lord & ‘Taylor accepted the goods in 
spite of the fact that the invoice bore 
no certification that the plumage was 
part of a legally filed inventory. Lord 
& Taylor has been fined $25, and Al- 
freda Hats, Inc. $75. The business of 
S. Rosen in New York was then 
checked by enforcement agents, who 
found eagle and other feathers in 
stock, but not included in filed inven- 
tories. The eagle feathers have been 
confiscated and a fine of $100 levied. 

Let’s hope that these actions will 
serve as sufficient warning to the peo- 
ple in the feather trades. It’s good to 


know that the enforcement agents are 
on the job. 


Smoke over Miami 


For months South Florida has re- 
ceived scarcely any rain. Water levels 
are terribly low. The scene is all set 
for recurrence of disastrous fires, worse 
even perhaps than in 1939; yet the 
effect of three short intervening years 
of ample rainfall has served to quiet 
the fears and alarms so widely aroused 
then. Especially distressing is the fact 
that, although sufficient control meas- 
ures to help the situation somewhat 
have been installed by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, they are not now 
being operated in such a way as to 
prevent the continuous drainage of 
the Glades. Those who have the au- 
thority to govern the control of the 
water now being discharged into the 
Atlantic Ocean seemingly do not ap- 
preciate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. In a recent week, there was three 
times as much water being discharged 
through the North New River Canal 
as is required by the City of Miami 
for its municipal water supply at the 
peak of the tourist season. 

Former Audubon tourists will be 
impressed by Alexander Sprunt’s re- 
port that he does not see a water bird 
of any description from the Kissim- 
mee River to the Harney Pond Canal 
on Okeechobee shores; that the road- 
side ditches are absolutely dry and 
that the cows are grazing out from 
Worm Cove a mile or more into what 
is normally submerged land. 

From the Cape Sable area, Warden 
Parker reports that the water level 
near the great East River Rookery is 
now so low that he cannot navigate in 
the vicinity even in a skiff. Unless the 
clouds pour very soon, both humans 
and wildlife in South Florida wi!! 
suffer from consequences which coul:| 
have been alleviated by storing ample 
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water supplies in anticipation of a 
drought. Your Society is taking steps 
io bring the urgency of remedial ac- 
tion in this emergency to the atten- 
tion of those with power to act. 


Elks, Japs and Folk 


Since about 1920 there has been a 
furor about the size of the elk herd in 
Yellowstone National Park, and in 
recent months, this problem has again 
come to a head. Perhaps it is fair to 
say that the basic source of the diff- 
culty lies in the fact that, when the 
Park was established and boundaries 
laid out, no consideration was given to 
the inclusion of the necessary winter 
range of the elk. On that range, these 
animals compete for food with deer, 
antelope and bighorns. Outside the 
limits of the park, substantial portion 
of the range is grazed by domestic 
livestock. 

The policy of the National Park 


Service, which our Society supports, 
is (1) that the size of the elk herd in 
the park should be controlled ‘so as 
to be held within the limits of their 
food supply on their available winter 
range; (2) that the killing control, in 
so far as it is not automatically taken 
care of through the operation of open 
hunting seasons on those elk that 
wander outside the park boundaries, 
be handled solely by employees of the 
Service; (3) that, in so far as is feas- 
ible, control be so exercised as to 
permit selection of the poorer rather 
than the best specimens. Existing law 
and regulations provide for method 
of disposition of the meat and other 
parts of the animals killed under such 
control program. 


Fundamental Issues 


This year arrangements were made 
for such distribution through the War 
Relocation Authority—a fancy name 


Sagebrush in many areas has been so depleted that parent plants are gone 
entirely and small clumps of sage are trying to survive the heavy usage given 
them by the browsing of animals during the winter months. 
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National Park Service 


During winter months, elk on the northern side of Yellowstone Park paw 

through snows of considerable depth to get down to that forage which is avail- 

able to them. This feeding area, on the slopes of Blacktail Deer Creek, is used 
constantly from early December until April and May. 


for Jap concentration camps. Bear in 
mind that the method of distribution 
of the meat and other parts of ani- 
mals killed has no bearing upon the 
fundamental issues involved, which 
are (1) whether or not any control is 
in order, and (2) how that control 
should be exercised. Nevertheless, the 
tocsins sounded throughout Montana 
and from every hamlet and club, es- 
pecially the organizations of sports- 
men, poured forth telegrams and let- 
ters in burning protest against the 
distribution of the elk meat to the 
“slant-eyed Japs.” 

\s a consequence of all the hulla- 


baloo, the National Park Service 


changed its plan to distribute through 
the War Relocation Authority and 
accepted the offer of the Montana 
Fish and Game Commission that it 
handle the carcasses of the animals 
killed in the control program within 
the park, and the distribution of the 
meat and other parts. 


Hold fast to policy 


It is our hope that the National 
Park Service will stick to its present 
intelligent elk control policy, and 
that this long debated question in the 
Yellowstone will not be an annual 
source of controversy. 
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As a_ policy biologically sound, 
and of considerable import, we would 
recommend to the National Park Ser- 
vice that it consider the introduction 
into the park of an increased popula- 
tion of animals that normally prey on 
elk and deer. So doing would in our 
opinion greatly minimize the need of 
killing control by the Service employ- 
ees. The wilful destruction of many 
predators in our western country has 
been a primary factor in the develop- 
ment of surplus prey populations. 


Hysteria again 

In this war, as in the last, pressure 
to do away with sanctuaries or refuges 
for wildlife is becoming increasingly 
strong. This month, urgent appeal has 
come to us from Rockport, Texas, to 
use our influence toward the mainte- 
nance of the Rockport-Bayfront Pre- 
serve, set up some years ago at the 
instance of many of the citizens and 
the Chamber of Commerce of this lit- 
tle town just north of Corpus Christi. 
It now seems that some of the citizens 
want to open the refuge to hunters. 

It would be hard to find a better 
demonstration of the value of refuges 


than that presented by the Rockport- 
Bayfront Preserve. Here ducks, shore 
birds and herons by the thousands 
congregate in safety to feed and rest. 
They can be seen closeup from the 
highway along the shore of the Bay, 
and are a source of immense interest 
to all bird-lovers and conservation- 
minded folk. Naturally, our members 
and afhliated groups in South Texas 
are up in arms. 

Where will the lightning strike 
next? If experience is a guide, attempt 
after attempt will be made, as long 
as the war lasts, to do away with exist- 
ing refuges and sanctuaries, with the 
excuse offered that opening the areas 
to hunting would add to meat supplies. 


Wild meat and the war 

How valid is this new appeal to pa- 
triotism, that we harvest our wildlife 
for human food? Is the mainspring 
recognition of the need for added 
meat supplies, or may there be some 
other motivating factor? 

U. S. manufacture of sporting am- 
munition ceased on June 15, 1942 and 
stocks in the hands of dealers, dis- 
tributors and gunners are now prac- 


Egrets, ducks and shorebirds congregate at the Rockport-Bayfront Preserve. 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


The question of shooting and eating wild 
animals is now a matter for consideration. 


tically exhausted. This has created 
very considerable problems both for 
federal and state wildlife conservation 


agencies and private groups that de- 
pend in large measure for their sup- 
port on taxes on sporting ammunition, 
on contributions from the ammuni- 
tion manufacturers, and on sale of 


Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. 


hunting licenses. In the consequent 
efforts of the officials of these agencies 
and groups to adjust their policies to 
the new situation, there is danger that 
sound conservation policies may be 
abandoned. It is certainly to be re- 
gretted that these organizations find 
themselves in such a predicament. 
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Mere drop in the bucket 


If we believe what we read in many 
of the sporting magazines and news- 
paper rod and gun columns through- 
out the country, we are persuaded 
that one of the major solutions of 
the meat shortage is to be found in 
shooting and eating every wild ani- 
mal from rabbits to raccoons, from 
deer to ducks, from woodchucks to 
wolves. Yet, when we search for facts 
and figures to back up that argument 
we find that the meat available from 
wildlife sources is little more than 1% 
of that produced on our farms—a 
mere drop in the bucket. 

You can work out this percentage 
for yourself in published figures. The 
wildlife figures are from W. E. Crouch 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, who 
has stated that the annual harvest of 
meat available from game animals, 
game birds and game fishes totals no 
less than 435,000,000 pounds. Yet the 
estimated production of meats in the 
U. S., according to the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal (as to livestock ex- 
cluding poultry in 1942), the Fish and 
Wildlife Service (as to commercial 
fish in 1941) and the Rural New 
Yorker (as to poultry in 1942) is: 


eee 9,498,000,000 Ibs. 
OS ere 1,062,000,000 “ 
Lamb & mutton..  1,028,000,000 “ 
SOON 11,624,000,000 “ 
Commercial Fish.. 4,000,000,000 “ 
Chickens ........ 3,118,000,000 “ 
Turkeys (dressed 

weight) ....... 485,000,000 “ 


co eee 30,815,000,000 “ 


rhe resulting percentage is 1.41%. 


Basic considerations 

It would seem to follow that looking 
o wild game as a source of important 
iddition to needed meat supplies is 
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an illusory hope; that the actual con- 
tribution would be very small, and 
that such utilization of game as a 
food resource would be vastly more 
dangerous to the long time interests of 
the country than would be the main- 
tenance of established conservation 
policies. If we were to refer to relative 
lack of economy in sport hunting as a 
method of adding to meat supplies 
and to the involved consumption of 
gasoline, rubber, ammunition and 
manpower, someone might arise and 
say that this demonstrated our oppo- 
sition to sport hunting; yet as a mat- 
ter of fact our Society has always rec- 
ognized the recreational value of field 
sports legally pursued, though stand- 
ing firmly for such legal restrictions 
as may be necessary to assure mainte- 
nance of adequate breeding stocks. 
We have always been opposed, as 
have sportsmen, to the sale of game, 
and it seems to us that attempt to 
justify sport hunting as a means of 
adding to needed meat supplies would 
tend to lead to, if not immediately 
involve, commercialization of wild 
game and tend to undo existing legal 
prohibitions on the sale of game. Is 
this not a danger to be guarded 
against now, as ever? 

Since no dire emergency now exists 
which forces us to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of wild animals for food, 
efforts should be concentrated on 
developing war-time meat supplies by 
methods relatively efficient such as 
(1) allocating more manpower and 
machinery to existing farms and 
ranches producing meat for the mar- 
ket, (2) stimulating increased yields 
per acre of feed supplies for domestic 
meat animals through adoption of 
better soil conservation practices, (3) 
inducing the domestic raising of sun- 
dry animals, such as rabbits, for the 
production of meat, fur, hides and 
fats. 


Sanctuaries - - 


By Sergeant 
Wallace Schwass 


and the Home Front 


There are many men in the army 
and navy who wonder what the civil- 
ians on the home front are doing to 
save the America which we love and 
are fighting for. You know that we in 
the armed forces have a tremendous 
task ahead which requires all of our 
energies and it is up to you folks at 
home to carry on where we leave off. 
American land- 
scape with its plants and animals are 
not crowded out of mind by training 
or fighting duties. Letters come to me 
from an American private fighting 
on the hot sands of Africa. He re- 
calls our lengthy canoe trip up in 
the Quetico-Superior wilderness area, 
the spectacular pileated woodpeckers 
which filled us with so much appre- 
ciative awe as we ate lunch on one of 
the portages, and the loon calls which 
we never tired of hearing. “What are 
the people at home doing to save this 
region?” he continually asks. 

Word comes from another soldier 
training to be a lieutenant in the Air 
Corps. He recalls trips into the blue 
Wasatch Mountains, finding elusive 
calypsoes in ravines near 
Montana University, his beloved alma 
mater. He wonders what the people 
at home are doing to save our rapidly 
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wooded 


disappearing bogs. 

Then there is the young lieutenant 
in the Navy Air Corps whose care- 
fully laid plans to reintroduce ruffed 
grouse in the Palos Hills region near 
Chicago were abruptly ended by the 
war, who always asks for news along 
the conservation front. 

Several of us who made canoe trips 
into the Steel River country in On- 
tario hope that it will be saved as a 
wilderness park—not only for the in- 


numerable song birds which nest ther 
and are a constant delight to canoeists 
in that rugged country, not only for 
the moose herds still found there, and 
the handful of woodland caribou, but 
also for the wilderness which it is 
and which seems to be disappearing 
from the American scene almost as 
fast as the lights went out over Europe 
and then the world. 

When we come back from the wat 
we hope that those two good and close 
friends, Canada and the United States, 
will have concluded a treaty saving the 
Quetico-Superior area in Ontario and 
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\linnesota; we hope that the Big 
Bend International Park in Texas and 
\Mlexico will have been dedicated to 
the friendship existing between the 
two countries; we hope to find the 
Everglades National Park a reality and 
not a mere proposal; and that the 
proposed one and a half million acre 
Great Plains National Monument will 
not only be firmly estabished but will 
be well on its way to recovering its 
. native grasses and prairie wild flow- 
’ ers, its antelope and buffalo, its prairie 
chickens and sage grouse. Think of 
pack horse trips into plains country 
such as the old cowboys saw and loved! 

We hope that some energetic con- 
servationist will start a whirlwind 
campaign to save the bogs with their 
l warblers, woodcocks, veeries and na- 


vately owned sanctuaries will do the 
trick. And bogs aren’t so numerous 
that most of the better ones can’t be 
saved. Two of Uncle Sam’s soldiers 
shall never forget the arethusae which 
they saw in a bog on Isle Royale. Re- 
membrance of those things helps to 
keep one going on. 

I don’t know how many privates 
have walked with me through the 
sandy, pine forests of Cape Cod and 
the wooded hills of Connecticut ap- 
preciating the outdoors. Their num- 
bers are larger than many suspect. 

Every article which we read telling 
us about the establishment of some 
new sanctuary makes that day an 
easier one. Every new sanctuary is a 
boost to our morale. 


are not crowded out of mind by training or fighting duties. 


Josef Muench 


tive orchids. Federal, state, or pri- 
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FTHE ROSEATE SPOONBILL 

By Robert Porter Allen. 142 pp. With a 

colored frontispiece, 20 half tone plates, 

and 44 text figures. National Audubon 

Society. $2.50. 

This is Research Report No. 2 of the 
National Audubon Society, which organi- 
zation, according to John H. Baker, “‘con- 
siders facts obtainable through scientific 
research the essential basis for wise policies 
governing the conservation of wild-life re- 
sources.” There can be no question of the 
soundness of this view, and it cannot be too 
frequently emphasized. 

The rarity and beauty of the roseate 
spoonbill—few large birds are as beautiful 
-would be enough to make it of unusual 
interest, an interest enhanced by strange- 
ness, for the peculiar bill of the spoonbills 
is unique. We find that this peculiarity is 
not correlated with some particular food 
item, but with a method of capture of a 
wide variety of fish and other small animals 
which abound in shallow waters, and are 
also eaten by its other more normal bird 
associates. 

We have here the result of sixteen months 
intensive study of the spoonbill in its en- 
vironment, by a competent field ornitholog- 
ist previously familiar with it, something 
very worth while. The abundant data so 
gathered is augmented and discussed with 
reference to the findings of other observers, 
the study of museum specimens, and reter- 
ences in the literature bearing directly or 
indirectly on the subject. Insofar as time 
and space have permitted the treatment is 
monographic in scope. To some readers the 
chapter dealing with the breeding-cycle, 
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discussed analytically from the point o 
view of animal behavior, will be 
interesting. 

The roseate spoonbill nests as far south 
as Argentina. In the early days consider. 
able colonies existed in Florida and on ou 
Gulf Coast at the extreme northern edge ol 
its breeding range, but due to much pers: 
cution these were almost or quite elimi- 
nated and for years the bird was rare any- 
where within our borders. In_ recent 
years, with adequate protection, it has in- 
creased very satisfactorily on the Texas 
coast, but breeding numbers in Florida re- 
main consistently low. In both localities 
mostly immature birds appear in summer 
presumably from colonies further south. It 
is the author's opinion that strong breedin: 
colonies on the Mexican coast account fot 
the increase in Texas, perhaps the lack of 
such in the West Indies region for the les 
satisfactory Florida population. 

Aside from its purpose of assembling in 
formation useful in the conservation of thi 
bird, and aside from its contribution to th 
science of ornithology, “The 
Spoonbill” is an authoritative and attrac 
tive new bird book one would wish to hav 
on one’s library shelves. The frontispiec4 
by Roger Tory Peterson shows a pair 0 
spoonbills in color. There are numerot 
half-tone photographs, some very fine one 
of this bird, and a great variety of ling 
drawings which clarify the text. T.N 


Mos! 


THE ST. LAWRENCE 
By Henry Beston. 274 pp. Illustrated b 
A. Y. Jackson. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.51 


Henry Beston in his own inimitable styl 
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as again produced a classic. With the same 
ih and forceful prose that made “The 
butermost House” a book for all time, he 
ow brings to us the story of “The St. 
awrence.” 
Following this great river from its origin 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario to its 
bergence with the gulf at its mouth, he 
resents a colorful description of the coun- 
v along its shores, and reveals a rare un- 
rstanding of the correlation between the 
er varying moods of the country with the 
er changing meteorological phenomena. 
He makes no attempt to present a chron- 
ogical history of the valley but rather 
iches upon great historical dramas 
ought about by the relationship of men 
d events to the river. Naturally, the 
eater portion of the book treats of the 
ench regions of the St. Lawrence for 
the author says “. . . there is the river at 
s greatest and there is human life most 
aped by its presence and influences.” 
Perhaps it will be Mr. Beston’s under- 
binding of and feeling for the great north- 
wilderness that will appeal most to 
ders of Audubon Magazine. One is ever 
are that the author loves nature in all 
aspects whether it be the tranquility 
a boreal sunset over a spruce framed 
e, or the titanic struggle of a north- 
ter wrestling with the eastbound current 
the great river itself. One never ques- 
ns whether the author has explored the 
bngy sphagnum depths of a tamarack 
g, whether he has actually admired the 
hutiful woodland warblers of the Ca- 
ian Zone, or whether he has peered 
ough the fog to watch the migrant shore- 
ls feeding on the mudflats bordering 
river. Only one who has lived in the 
enthusiastically studied its 
a and fauna, and learned to live with 
ure instead of struggling against it, could 
te about these things with the warmth 
correctness of Henry Beston. 
heartily recommend “The St. Law- 
e” to all readers of Audubon Magazine. 
s a book that I have read with great 
sure and one that I intend to reread 
> and again during the years to come. 
A. D. C. 
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VEAR HORIZONS 


By EDWIN Way Trau 


Tuo Supert Nature Books! 


This Green World 


By RUTHERFORD PLATT 


About trees and tree buds in winter; 
pollen; leaf and flower colors; bark 
patterns; spirals in nature; the color 
spectrum of the fields ; how to be a tree 
detective in summer and winter; etc. 
With 135 striking pictures (27 in color) 
and 110 drawings. “Superb in its plan 
and masterly in its execution, this book 
is a record oi a true naturalist—a book 
for the bird lover as well as the lover 
of plants..—Margaret McKenny in 
Audubon Magazine. $3.75 


NEAR HORIZONS 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


The author of “Grassroot Jungles,” 
“The Golden Throng,” etc., writes 
about his insect garden where he culti- 
vates and observes butterflies, ants, 
crickets, bees, dragonflies, ant lions 
and a host of strange creatures. With 
160 superb photographs, many full-page 
in size. “As a nature writer he is first- 
rate and at least three of his books are 
among my top favorites of all nature 
writings . .. There is no better intro- 
duction to the fantastic world of insects 
than ‘Near Horizons’.”.—Roger Tory 
Peterson in Audubon Magazine. $3.75 


Also by Edwin Way Teale 


Grassroot Jungles . . ///us. $3.75 
The Golden Throng . ///us. $3.50 


\ DODD, MEAD & CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. J 
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WEATHER, AND THE OCEAN OF AIR 


By William Holmes Wenstrom. 484 pp. 
Illustrated with numerous photographs 
and figures. Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.50. 


Our knowledge of the atmosphere and 
the forces at work in it, has increased tre- 
mendously in the past decade. The new 
concepts springing from the Norwegian 
school of air-mass and front analysis, to- 
gether with the data now available from the 
use of automatic sounding baloons, have 
revolutionized the whole science of meteor- 
ology. Although based on this new knowl- 
edge, “Weather, and the Ocean Air” is not 
by any means a cold scientific text-book. On 
the contrary it is a very readable account 
of the whole air world above us. 

lo the bird student, the subject possesses 
especial interest because birds, more than 
any other form of life, make extensive use 
of atmospheric forces. We have all watched 
vultures slowly spiraling upward within the 
narrow limits of an up-draft, and the un- 
seen hordes of night migrants appear to 
instinctively seek moving air masses which 


will assist them in covering the thousan( 
of miles which often lie ahead before the 
destination is reached. A knowledge , 
these upper air movements and thcir rel 
tion to surface weather is a great aid to th 
study of the marked waves of migrants 
noticeable during the warbler migration 
May. 

For those of us who even in this air y 
are still relatively earthbound, the auth 
tells what it is like to ascend to 25,000 fq 
at sunset, to ride the rough air currents; 
the Appalachians, and fly into the teeth, 
a thunderstorm. Such interesting side ligh 
together with much of the historical ba 
ground of present-day meteorology, maj 
this a book that any naturalist ought to| 
able to read from cover to cover with keg 
interest. 

No natural phenomena is more om 
present than the weather. To be ignor 
of the forces which create it, is to mis 
great deal of enjoyment. I can highly c 
mend Major Wenstrom’s book to those w 
wish to know more about the atmosph¢ 
in all its amazing detail. R. H.P. 


George S. White & Co. Ine. 


116 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper cov- 
erage and reducing costs for thou- 


sands of satisfied customers. 


Thirteen-in-One 
BIRD BUNGALOW 


This versatile housing project « 

be adapted to fit the neti 

requirements of diff 

species; can be converted into 

fascinating bird  observate 

when the young have hate 

. and may easily be made into 

| winter suet or seed feeder. 


Send for free HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPA 


illustrated 
catalogue. NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


ARTCRETE BIRD BATH 


No. 7652 
29” high x 19” wide 


Price $8.00 Freight Collect 


A Bird Bath is a necessary and enjoyable part of your garden and will 
bring the Birds to delight you with their merry songs. For good measure, 
they will destroy many injurious insects on your trees, shrubs and lawn. 
This Bird Bath is cast stone with a marble-like texture, and will resist 
time and weather like the natural stone of which it is composed. 


Immediate shipment upon receipt of price. 


Send 


10 cents for Catalog of Bird Baths, 


Benches, Fountains, Figures, 


Flower Pots, Vases, Pedestals, Bird Feeders, etc. 


ARTCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. A 


Est. 1921 
Upper Darby P. O., Pa. 


When writing advertisers, mention Audubon Magazine 
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Letters 


Enclosed is a letter from my 11-year-old son, 
ing you about subscription rates. He intends 
start saving money to pay for it himself, but 
hould like to give him the subscription as a 
sent; check is attached. 
for many months my son worked hard and 
ed every penny until finally he had enough 
ney to buy a pair of 6-power reconditioned 
oculars to help him in his bird study. But 
s summer he gave his beloved glasses to the 
vy—-making a greater sacrifice than most of 
have made! 

Mrs. J. A. KEEN 
ryville, ‘Tenn. 


x A 


inclosed please find check to cover five sub- 
iptions to be sent to five schools, names and 
lresses herewith. Miss Claire L. White of the 
we the Children Federation writes me: 
hank you for your cooperation in our work 
h the children of the southern mountains. 
you probably know, these schools have very 
le in the way of magazines or reading ma- 
al and Audubon Magazine will bring much 
ppiness to the children.” 


Mrs. Epwin J. CHUBBUCK 


bhta Barbara, Calif. 


x od 


am more than ever pleased with Audubon 
gazine, for it gets better from year to year. 
msider it the “non sine quo” to the bird 
lent. 

James HuTCHINS 
idom, N. C. 


xt sf 


1 reference to Mr. Kieran’s “Flights of 
cy,’ 1 wish to say that a logical, and hence 
lulous, explanation of the common saying 
her in his cap is offered by Ernest Thomp- 
Seton in “The Book of Woodcraft.” Refer- 
to the plains Indians, he says: “In the 
‘when the Redman was unchanged by white 
Ps ways, every feather in the brave’s head- 
§ was awarded to him by the Grand Council 
some great deed, usually in warfare. Hence 
expression a feather in his cap.” 


E_pRED ABBOTT 
ago. Ill. 


TERS 


Teachers! 
Nature Students! 


you can have a 
comprehensive 


Nature 
Library 


for only $1.00 a year. 


By subscribing for the SCHOOL NA. 
TURE LEAGUE BULLETINS (pub- 
lished 10 times yearly—-$1.00 per year; 
$1.50 for two years) you can build up 
a nature library without peer in its 
price range. Each Bulletin is devoted 
to one natural history subject and is 
written and edited by an authority 
on that topic. Attractively printed and 
illustrated, they present to teachers 
and nature students, in popular form, 
brief, interesting, up-to-date informa- 
tion on such subjects as: 


© 
Animals (including mammals, birds, insects 
reptiles, fishes, etc.) 


Plants 


lichens, ferns, etc.) 


(including flowers, trees, mosses, 


Earth and Sky (including minerals, clouds, 
stars, the seasons, etc.) 


General 
tion, ethnology, and a complete survey of 
recommended nature books) 


(including nature crafts, conserva- 


and, in addition 


Illustrated Nature Charts (25¢ 
on Seed Distribution, Evergreen Trees 
and Catkin-bearing Trees). These charts 
are printed on heavy glazed paper; mailed 
in stiff tubes. 


each, 


(Back issues of these Bulletins are priced at 10¢ 


each or in sets of 75 for $4.00) 


available through the 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 Fifth Avenue e New York, N. Y. 


(Send for free folder giving complete 
list of subjects, etc.) 


of two of our 


> 
country s rarest 


birds 


told to you by men who have 
spent years studying these spectac- 
ular but pitifully depleted species 
in their remote breeding haunts. 


The Ivory-billed Woodpecker 


(Research Report No. 1) 
by 
James T. Tanner 


The Roseate Spoonbill 


(Research Report No. 2) 
by 
Robert P. Allen 
Each—$2.50 


In putting the thrilling account of their ex- 
tensive, thorough studies of these two beautiful 
but little-known species between the covers of 
these Research Reports (the first comprehen- 
sive studies to be published of these birds), 
Messrs. Tanner and Allen have brought you 
two of the most entertaining and informative 
books on avian life ever written. Abundantly 
illustrated, they cover in readable style: 


@ Range 

@ Distribution 

@ Nesting habits 
and antics 

@ Food problems 

@ Conservation 


National Audubon Society 
1006 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

We liked the last issue especially, with 
many of our old friends in it. We mean Bg 
Harwell who has often imitated bird calls { 
us, and John Kieran of the radio, and Rog 
Tory Peterson who makes our fine bird pictup 

Here are some of the things the boys q 
girls said as we read the article on bird so 
aloud in the class: 

“We should begin to listen better to the bi: 
that sing on our berry bushes by our sche 
room; I mean about pitch and accent and 
tern.” 

“I never knew that men get up in the mid 
of the night to put down the song of a bird’ 

“I have heard a bird sing in the night | 
never thought of getting up to copy it.” 

“That is good—how a grouse can sing.” 

“We know what that means about singi 
The Star Spangled Banner. We all like tos 
it, though we might sing like the great 
heron.” 

“I am very surprised to know a baby bird! 
to learn how to count to get his song right 

“We are trying to get the songs of birds, 
we would like to buy those bird records for 
school.” 

Our grade feels like smiling at the “com 
denominator” of the Seven C’s—for we are; 
struggling with fractions. Thank you for ev 
thing. 

Low AND HIGH Firn 
Jefferson School 
Berkeley, California 


St 


Sirs: 

Your recent story about the talking thra 
leads me to believe that you will want tok 
about my talking mocking birds. They call 
goats by name and tell them to “get in.” “ 
dooo, kiddooo,” they say, “getting, get! 
get in.” 

>. Lueut 
Little Rock, Ark. 


. a 


Sirs: 

At a committee meeting of the British 0 
thologists’ Club recently, I was instructed 
write and suggest that you might like to in 
any of your members who are serving with 
United States or Canadian Armies in this 
try, to write to me and I will endeavor to 
them in touch with local ornithologists, 
also to advise them about books. 


L. B. Kinné 
Secretary 
British Museum (Natural History) 
Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. 7 
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Nature Lives Within Its Pages 


We believe that AUDUBON MAGAZINE has thousands of readers who would 
be interested in the fascinating nature stories, wonderful photographs, drawings 
and color plates that appear in each issue of CANADIAN NATURE-—the maga- 
zine which captures the hearts of everyone interested in nature and the outdoors. 
Parents, educators, librarians and nature lovers praise and recommend it. An 
ideal gift and a magazine which is needed in every home, school and library. 


CANADIAN NATURE is issued in January, March, May, September and 
November. The five numbers contain over 200 pages, 90 articles, 35 color plates, 
160 photographs, 220 figure drawings and an Annual Index. The magazine enjoys 
wide United States school use. It is recommended by National Audubon Society; 
American Nature Study Society; Boy Scouts of America; and Girl Scouts Inc. 
The articles are suitable to the whole of North America. There are subscribers 
in 43 States. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Send coupon with only $1.25 for one year’s 
subscription. If you are not completely satisfied, after receiving the first issue, 
notify us within 10 days and your money will be promptly refunded. 


«Aton Canadian Nature Magazine, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto, Can. 


ATU 
mse Enclosed is $1.25. Please enroll me for one year’s sub- 
scription—5 issues—on your money-back guarantee. 


When writing advertisers, mention Audubon Magazine 
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from all over the world ... their job well done and victory won . 
the men of our fighting forces will come home to America. Eagerly 
they will be seeking peace of mind and heart . . . renewal of the 
body and re-creation of the spirit, burdened and bruised by war. 

Our mission then will be to point the way to nature . . . to encourage 
men to find the means of healing in forest, field and stream. These 
matchless resources of the out-of-doors are a noble heritage and 
a precious investment which we must *ealously safeguard. We must 
dedicate ourselves anew to the task of protecting the things that so 
generously sustain the flame of life in America, that make it so dear 
to us... so boundlessly worth fighting for .. . 

In vital sanctuary areas Audubon Wardens are on guard, day and 
night, to save wildlife from disturbance and attack. Every dollar 
given for this purpose means added safety . . . added life. 

Send your contribution today to the 


Hl Tuany 1 Fund 


of ! 


National Audubon Society 


1006 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


